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Shadows and Straws 


NCE UPON A TIME, and not so long 

ago, we handed some hand-written pages 

to a typist, in a strange town. In the 
writing on those pages there appeared the words, 
“The American Institute of Architects.”” Who 
can fathom the mood of her who copied them 
down upon the typewriter? Did she echo a sub- 
conscious reflection of her daily pilgrimage 
among the streets of a great city, or was she, 
on the contrary, the medium by which the 
future sends us warning? We cannot tell, and 
must leave the answer to those who are better 
versed in the psychology of the typist mind. 
What she had written in place of the phrase to 
which we have alluded, was this: “America 
destitute of Architects.” 


6 tn SECRETARY McADOO the country 
owes the Treasury Annex, in Washington, 
a building which, both in location and design, is 
a worthy beginning of that portion of the Plan 
of 1901 which calls for a series of administrative 
buildings facing Lafayette Square. Sketch- 
plans made for the entire frontage show the 
building now under construction as one-third of 
the total structure. Deliberately, and with con- 
viction, Secretary McAdoo built according to the 
Plan of Washington, having in his mind, as he 
himself expressed it, “the adoption of a logical, 
continuous building program, not only. for the 
adequate housing of all Departments, but also 
the harmonious development of Washington.” 
Again, Secretary McAdoo rescued from private 
ownership more than half of the H Street park 
frontage between Vermont Avenue and Six- 
teenth Street; and he turned a cheap-looking 
brick hotel into a stone office building. If the 


achievement here fell below the standard, at 
least the fault was not the Secretary’s. Every- 
thing he did was praiseworthy. In the third 
place, Secretary McAdoo gave to the country a 
subsidiary silver coinage, designed by artists of 
high standing and carried through the Mint in 
a manner that marks vast improvement over 
former days. To this matter both the Secretary 
and the Director of the Mint gave personal 
attention through all the annoying and perplex- 
ing months that marked the preparation of the 
coins—months during which artistic designs 
were adapted to technical requirements without 
engendering prohibitive friction. There is a 
fourth service for which the country owes Secre- 
tary McAdoo its continued and heartfelt thanks 
—he did not build the power-house which Con- 
gress authorized. From that struggle he, the 
apparent victor, emerged a changed and con- 
verted official. Whereas he was blind to esthetic 
values, he came to see how deep and genuine 
and reasonable was the interest of the people of 
the United States in the proper development of 
their capital. From a persecutor of the saints 
he became their chief apostle. Moreover, he 
had other large projects in mind, notably one 
for the simplification of the currency issues and 
raising the artistic standard of Government 
notes and bonds, a matter in which Assistant 
Secretary Moyle is so deeply interested that, 
doubtless, it will be worked out. Still another 
contribution to the embellishment of Washing- 
ton, for which Secretary McAdoo is to be 
credited, is the statue of Alexander Hamilton, 
by Fraser, which is soon to adorn the south 
terrace of the Treasury Department—a genuine 
work of art, the models promise. It is devoutly 
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to be hoped that Secretary Glass will take up 
the good work where Mr. McAdoo has laid it 
down and will go on from grace to glory. 


Y A TIE VOTE, the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House of 
Representatives decided to report no public 
building bill at this session of Congress. It is in 
this Committee that appropriations for public 
buildings have their initiation, although the 
precept of our constitution governing the right 
of the House to propose appropriations is often 
honored in the breach as well as in the obser- 
vance. In this particular instance, the signifi- 
cance of the tie vote may be left to those who 
are wise in the political ways of congressmen. 
To many it will doubtless appear regrettable 
that, at a moment like the present, when 
public building expenditures might well serve 
to take up some of the slack in building depres- 
sion, the Government is not to appropriate 
money for this purpose. It should be said, 
however, that even though a public building 
bill did pass the present session of Congress, 
it would no doubt be several years before the 
money could be spent, so clumsy is the system. 
In the meantime it is to be hoped that Congress 
will authorize the completion of the post-office 


buildings still unbuilt by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, for which appropriations have already 
been made, but for which increases in limit, 
in many cases, will be necessary. 


But THERE ARE FurRTHER considerations 
of the gravest moment in this matter; indeed, it 
were almost better that the Government never 
again build a public building for the conduct 
of its postal business than to have the country 
suffer longer under the extravagance and 
injustice of methods at which any sensible 
citizen would point with derision, if he knew 
the facts. It is generally thought that the 
“pork-barrel” bills, of which Rivers and Har- 
bors, and Public Buildings, are the two notable 
examples, are singular and pertinent evidence 
of the incompetence and untrustworthiness of 
Congress. In a measure this is true. Congress 
cannot be excused for voting appropriations 
founded on a scheme of political jobbery. But 
as to condonement—that’s another matter. 

Almost without exception, when a “‘pork- 
barrel” bill is introduced there comes a great 
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hue and cry from all over the land—that is, from 
everywhere except the towns or localities which 
are to derive a benefit from the bill. They 
—although there have been rare exceptions— 
are as silent as the grave. The desert wastes 
of the Sahara are not more soundless than the 
constituencies of the congressman who is made 
responsible for an item in a “pork-barrel” 
bill. Failure to get the money may mean failure 
of reélection. A congressman’s services are 
judged a good deal by what he “does” for his 
district. It is a colossal defect in our system of 
government. But it is a defect which is popu- 
lar and not special. It ramifies everywhere, 
wherever the “savagery of interests” continues 
to ravage government for selfish ends. 


How Can WE Provipe an intelligent system 
for appropriating money for public buildings? 
The question has never been answered. It is 
not easy to answer, so long as we are bound to 
the obsolete legislative machine which custom 
and committee rule have fastened dn Congress, 
and thus on the nation. Congress has never 
made any real effort to correct its worn-out 
system, and the people have never demanded 
that it be corrected. Yet in so far as finding 
money for public buildings is concerned, the 
system is about as justifiable as the ancient 
Russian system of laying out a railway system 
by drawing a straight line between the main 
towns to be connected, and then collecting 
from the intermediate towns for each devia- 
tion. There is nothing more defective in our 
whole top-heavy, unrepresentative, worn-out 
system of legislative procedure than this signal 
inability to provide the right kinds of buildings 
for the proper conduct of the business of the 
people. The whole method has, with few excep- 
tions, been prostituted to the ignoble ends of 
local greed and selfishness, generally inspired 
by a real-estate speculative opportunity and 
fostered by the local press and the local political 
boss. It is in such a clique that the idea of get- 
ting money from Congress for a public build- 
ing far too often originates, and we have only 
to suggest the back room of a saloon to complete 
the picture. 

The resulting injustice is not confined to the 
extravagance which, however much it has 
been curbed by the present administration, 
still persists for reasons due to the frequent 
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unwisdom of spending any money at all. The 
injustice falls heavily on the worthy cases— 
on the towns and cities where better postal 
facilities are badly needed. It falls on them 
through lack, and frequently through the inade- 
quacy, of an appropriation, as the history of 
enlargements and additions all too clearly shows. 
In other cases, the buildings are far too large; 
in others still, the building is not justified. 
No method governs in any case, and, despite the 
excellent management under Secretary McAdoo, 
we are as far from solving the problem as we 
ever were. Something has been done to frustrate 
the waste of the past; nothing has been done to 
provide that needed buildings shall go ahead 
promptly, be planned well for both present and 
future, and respond to the common sense 
premises of a building undertaking. 


THERE ARE Two Facrors upon which the 
complete solution depends: First, the appro- 
priation of money for specific buildings must be 
taken away from Congress. As long as an 
itemized public building bill is reported by a 
committee, selections will continue to rest 
upon political considerations. The right to vote 
money cannot be taken away, but the public 
should demand that the right to designate what 
buildings shall be built be surrendered by 
Congress. Why not, after a study of the postal 
system as a business, adopt the principle that 
a certain sum of money should be set aside 
each year for building purposes? At present 
the postal system is not treated as a business, 
for the Government’s investment in post-office 
buildings plays no part in the Post Office 
Department’s balance-sheet. The items of new 
buildings, alterations, and repairs are carried 
on the general ledger of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, if you please! If they were carried on 
the books of the Post Office Department, with 
proper charges for deterioration and cost of 
upkeep, business principles could dictate what 
sum of money annually could be invested in 
new buildings, alterations, and enlargements. 
But it is conceivable that an even larger sum 
might be invested than would be justified in 
an ordinary business. The post office exists as a 
convenience for which the public is willing to 
pay; inadequate buildings are today a conspicu- 
ous indictment of the unbusinesslike method 
that governs the administration of this depart- 


ment in respect to buildings. It appears to be the 
fault of no one, and thus, the fault of every one. 

The second consideration has to do with the 
time to build. Governmental undertakings of 
this kind should be deferred, as far as possible, 
to times of building depression. By such a 
method some kind of balance could be main- 
tained, both as to workmen and materials. 
Under a modern system, conforming to present- 
day needs, the Government would now be spend- 
ing large sums of money on buildings, as a means 
of taking up the slack in private work. As 
it is, the appropriations for buildings now avail- 
able were made so long ago that there is now 
no relation between requirements and costs. 
The former have changed as much as have the 
latter. It is lamentable, but true, that the last 
appropriations now available in the office of the 
Supervising Architect were made in 1913 and 
before that year! 

There is urgently needed a department of 
public works, engaged in a continuous study 
of the nation’s public building problem and 
formulating a program that can always be ready 
to be put into execution the very moment there 
comes a depression in the general building 
industry. The State of Pennsylvania has created 
an Emergency Public Work Fund, to be used 
in promoting this kind of a method of conducting 
public expenditures within that commonwealth, 
and other states are being led to a consideration 
of the value of such a plan. 

The Committee on Public Works of the 
Institute could render a great service by 
formulating a method by which the public 
building procedure of this country might be 
placed upon a logical basis. Given the basis, 
the fight can be made. At present, public 
effort is largely directed to an attack on the 
“pork-barrel” system, while the constructive 
program languishes. With a new session of 
Congress, and a new committee personnel 
looming, the moment is opportune. 


A Tuirp ConsIDERATION still remains. Pork, 
and the political juggling it breeds, has operated 
to obscure the public-building needs of the 
Government itself at Washington. As no 
crumb of glory falls to the profit of a congress- 
man when money is spent in Washington, the 
needs of the Government in respect to quarters 
for its business have commanded neither respect 
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nor attention. We were spending nearly one 
million dollars a year in Washington for rentals 
when the war came. Our departments were 
strung all over the city, in every conceivable 
kind of makeshift. Some had been able to get 
better quarters by securing congressional sanc- 
tion for a ten-year, ten per cent building, built 
by private interests and rented to the depart- 
ments—a form of plundering the public treas- 
ury that has already been aired in these 
columns. 

Thus, when war did come, Washington was 
smothered beyond belief. Congested as it was, 
there was no relief except in a series of tem- 
porary structures, and today the city is strewn 
with millions of dollars worth of cheap build- 
ings. They occupy the best sites in the city. 
The Lincoln Memorial is now faced with a 
gigantic structure built of reinforced concrete, 
the demolition of which few of us will probably 
live to see. Even if it be true that much of this 
could not have been avoided, it is equally true 
that the years and years of neglect, during which 
the Government’s needs expanded with geomet- 
rical progression, produced a congestion im- 
mediately on the outbreak of war, so acute that 
there was no time in which to handle the prob- 
lem in an orderly manner. For the present 
condition of Washington, many Congresses 
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are to blame. Each one has passed along an 
increasing rental bill, and let it go at that. 


But THE Present Concress has before it 
the report of the Public Buildings Commission 
of 1916, created by Congress soon after this 
Journal had published that extraordinary story 
of the rented-building situation in Washington. 
The report deals with the question in an exhaus- 
tive manner. Its contents have been sum- 
marized in the Journal. It prescribes an orderly 
method of procedure for the rehabilitation of 
our national business conducted at the capital. 
As a sober, serious, painstaking study, it 
deserves conscientious consideration. From this 
Congress, charged with war and post-war prob- 
lems, perhaps nothing is to be expected. But 
the nation should demand its consideration by 
the Congress which will sit anew on the 4th of 
March next. In no political platform of which 
we have ever heard has there been any declara- 
tion of policy regarding public buildings, and 
yet this is one of the most important items with 
which Government must deal. Until we have, 
as a people, learned to demand an intelligent 
and just treatment of this question, our form 
of government can scarcely be held up to the 
admiration of either monarchies or soviets. 


Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice 


Announcement of Preliminary Program for the Inquiry into the 
Status of the Architect 


INCE the last issue of the Journal there 
S have been two meetings of the Executive 

Council of the Committee. The first of 
these dealt with questions affecting the prelim- 
inary organization and with the program to be 
put forward in beginning its work. It was agreed 
at the first meeting that each member of the 
Council would frame a syllabus to be used as the 
basis of a preliminary questionnaire. 

At the second meeting these three syllabi 
were discussed at great length, and it was deter- 
mined to mold them into one document which 
should contain a foreword, a hypothesis, and a 
questionnaire. An outline of this document is 
published elsewhere in this issue, and when 


completed will be distributed, as far as possible, 
to every practising architect in the United States. 

In putting this document forward the Com- 
mittee lays not the slightest claim to its infalli- 
bility in any respect. It recognizes the need of 
a method of procedure and feels it its duty to 
suggest a certain outline. Others will see the 
wisdom of suggesting other inquiries, and it is 
by no means expected that this questionnaire 
will suffice. When the results of the discussion 
it provokes begin to be analyzed, a second stage 
of the inquiry will have been reached, and the 
Committee will then be able to determine cer- 
tain results, based on the analysis of facts and 
opinions gathered. Through the agency of the 
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Journal, these results will be distributed and will 
form the basis of the progressive program. 

The architects of the United States are asked 
to give their whole-hearted codperation to this 
work. It is their problem, affecting not only the 
esthetic but the remunerative side of their pro- 
fession. The problem cannot be solved by a 
committee. It can be solved only through the 
slow process of gathering facts and opinions; 
but these opinions must be based upon actual 
experiences and not upon surmises. Where an 
architect has not the facts at hand, or has not 
had the particular kind of experience which will 
enable him to offer an intelligent opinion, he 
must, because of his own vital interest, make it 
a point to obtain the facts by questioning whom- 
soever he will. There are few intelligent men of 
experience in any profession or calling who have 
not very definite opinions, based upon actual 
experience, in respect to some phase of a build- 
ing operation. It is the intention, as the pro- 
gram develops, to enlarge this Committee, per- 
haps by the creation of numerous sub-com- 
mittees, and to invite participation in its work 
by all the trades and professions allied with the 
building industry. It is particularly hoped so 
to extend the field of this inquiry as to include 
a representation of all those groups which fol- 
low a profession. 

The Committee asks, then, that you, the 
reader, join in this, the most important move- 
ment ever started by architects in this country. 
It is not to be a class movement. It is not con- 
fined to any organization; its results are to be 
honestly appraised, and with as great ability as 
we may be able to put at its command. What 
we do ask at the outset is honesty of purpose, 
fearless candor in expression, and self-efface- 
ment. No personalities must be allowed to 
creep in—no matter what wrongs we may be- 
lieve ourselves to have suffered at the hands of 
others, we are now to turn the searchlight on 
ourselves—are we right? 

Architecture has always been ranked as a 
profession. The professional idea has been held 
to be a finer basis for a vocation than the busi- 
ness objective. This opinion has given rise to 
a misunderstanding, and set up an apparent 
cross-purpose, so that the architect and the 
business man do not always understand each 
other. Yet, professionalism and business are 
not incompatible, for the professional idea may 
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influence the conduct of any business, or com- 
merce, or vocation, just as it influences those 
callings which are called professional. Profes- 
sionalism is the attitude of the worker to his 
work. The architect, as a professional man, 
seeks to render service which shall be measured 
in building quality. He recognizes in his build- 
ing certain qualities which are too infrequently 
unrecognized by the lay mind. But in any meas- 
ure of building quality the appearance of the 
building must be included. As no structure can 
be said to be good which does not thoroughly 
answer the purpose for which it was designed, so 
no structure, however thoroughly it does answer 
that purpose, can be called good, unless it also 
is good to look upon. 

There are thousands who recognize this full 
measure of building quality. There are more 
who do not. The reason for their failure may or 
may not lie in the attitude they take to their 
business, but until we attain, as a nation, a 
degree of culture that enables men intelligently 
to appraise the real quality of a structure, the 
appreciation of architecture will always be more 
or less obscure. Toward the attainment of such 
a culture, is it not more important that the pro- 
fessional idea be stimulated, and nourished, and 
strengthened, rather than that it should give 
way and be lost in the unprofessional scramble? 
Since the days when all craftsmanship was based 
upon the professional idea, we have seen most 
of the arts and all of the crafts absorbed by cen- 
tralized industry. Architecture, the all-inclus- 
ive art, has resisted this process of absorption, 
and yet when we look upon our cities and see 
the tremendous volume of buildings built only 
to sell, we must recognize the fact that central- 
ized industry has made a great inroad on the 
practice of architecture. 

Industry, by the very law of its being, must 
make things to sell at a profit; art and crafts- 
manship, by the very law of their being, must 
make things honestly and beautiful. They must 
derive a remuneration for their labor, but they 
cannot compete with the object made only to 
sell. From the difference in these two objectives 
arises the present-day conflict. Therefore, until 
architects are willing sincerely to measure and 
to evaluate the actual facts surrounding the 
building industry as carried on in the modern 
world in which we live, they must remain ignor- 
ant of the exact position which they occupy and 
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the exact direction in which their profession is 
going. A recognition and understanding of these 
conditions will enable architects to increase the 
value of their service and realize, in a greater 
degree, the ideals toward which they are striv- 
ing. It is the necessity for finding out these 
facts that has led to the creation of the Post- 
War Committee, which is the instrument now 
offered to the profession for performing this 
service. The value of the service to be rendered 
by this instrument is dependent upon the 
degree with which architects codperate to 
use it. 

This is not solely an American condition—it 
is one that is world-wide. Almost without ex- 
ception, the architectural societies throughout 
the world are engaged upon an inquiry to deter- 
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mine the status of the profession. Therefore, it 
is to the advantage of every architect, in every 
land, that the results obtained by this universal 
discussion be shared by all, and the Post-War 
Committee intends, so far as it is practicable, to 
arrange that the architects of America shall be 
informed of the results of this inquiry as made 
in all other countries, and that all other coun- 
tries shall have the benefit of the work done in 
the United States. The Secretary of the Post- 
War Committee is to leave for Europe very 
shortly for the purpose, among other things, of 
endeavoring to promote a more intimate rela- 
tionship with other architectural societies, to 
the end that this whole movement may be given 
an international scope and be intimately codrdi- 
nated. (For Programme Outline, see page 25.) 


The Competition for the Federal Buildings, 1792-1793 


By FISKE KIMBALL and WELLS BENNETT 


ae competition for the National Capitol 
and the President’s House in Washington 
in 1792-93 was the first important archi- 
tectural competition in the United States. Be- 
fore that time, indeed, there had been but few 
competitions here for buildings of any sort. 
In general, the difficulty had been, not to 
choose an architect or a design from among 
many, but to secure any competent designer 
or adequate design in advance at all. Only two 
earlier instances are recorded in which rival 
designs were offered. In the case of the old 
Pennsylvania State House—Independence Hall 
—there had been what we should now regard 
as an unprofessional competition as early as 
1732. There, after a design by Andrew Hamil- 
ton, the gifted chairman of the building commit- 
tee, had already been adopted, other men, includ- 
ing Dr. John Kearsley, the designer of Christ 
Church and also a member of the committee, 
submitted designs in opposition. In the case of 
the Philadelphia Library, in 1789, there had 
been a formal competition advertised, with a 
prize of a share of stock in the Library Company, 
the winning of which was the first step in the 
architectural career of William Thornton. These 
modest forerunners were insignificant compared 
with the competition now instituted by the 
new Federal Government for the Capitol and 


the residence of the chief executive of a whole 
nation, a competition in which the best talent 
of the entire country took part. 

The competition holds an interest for us in 
a number of quite distinct ways. One interest 
is through the light it throws on our competi- 
tions in general; the origins of our methods of 
conducting them; the misunderstanding by 
public authorities; the occasional breaches of 
professional etiquette, and the wasted efforts 
and charges of plagiarism. We gain an insight 
into the different conditions of work at the 
outset of our national life and at the same time 
see how modern conditions have grown out of 
them. There is interest of a different sort in the 
supreme effort made by the competitors to 
solve the then novel problems created by the 
adoption of a republican form of government for 
a great modern nation. Foreign examples 
offered little precedent for the plans of delibera- 
tive halls, or for the balancing of legislative, 
executive, or judicial departments. The two 
state capitols already erected in America, and 
the Federal Hall prepared for Congress in New 
York in 1789, although suggestive, presented 
less complex problems than the buildings at the 
permanent seat of the National Government, 
which have since influenced all our governmental 
buildings. The competition for these has an 
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interest also as being the decisive struggle 
between the builders and amateurs on the one 
hand, who, together, had so far dominated 
architecture in America, and the professional 
architects on the other hand—hitherto lacking— 
who henceforth assumed the leading role. Fi- 
nally there is the interest which the competi- 
tive drawings and related documents have in 
revealing to us, freshly or in greater fulness, 
the personalities of a great number of early 
designers from all classes and from every part 
of the country. Some of these men are already 
honored as the founders of our national archi- 
tecture; others, now really studied for the first 
time, prove to have been of unsuspected impor- 
tance. Even the minor men were influential 
in their own local spheres, and the data furnished 
by their appearance on the national stage leads 
to the establishment of new reputations. 

The evidence for a full knowledge of the 
competition and the competitors is widely 
scattered. Of the competitive designs them- 
selves, the greater number—some of which had 
remained in the hands of the commissioners 
of the Federal District—ultimately came into 
possession of Benjamin H. Latrobe, the Sur- 
veyor of Public Buildings from 1803 to 1811. 
A folio scrapbook containing many of them 
was presented in 1865 by a son, John H. B. 
Latrobe, to the Maryland Historical Society, 
in Baltimore!, which still preserves it. It 
includes designs for the President’s House by 
James Hoban, Jacob Small, James Diamond, 
and Andrew Mayfield Carshore, and one by 
Thomas Jefferson signed with the pseudonymous 
initials “A. Z.” For the Capitol it includes 
competitive designs by Samuel Dobie, Robert 
G. Lanphier, Samuel McIntire, Small, Diamond, 
Charles Wintersmith, Carshore, Philip Hart, 
and Abram Faw, with one anonymous design, 
and two post-competitive drawings by Stephen 
Hallet. A long series of drawings by Hallet, 
including his competitive designs, was returned 
in 1871 by B. H. Latrobe, Jr., to Edward Clark, 
then architect of the Capitol’, and were deposited 
the following year in the Library of Congress’, 
where they are now kept in the Division of 

1The accompanying address is reprinted in the Maryland Historical 
Magazine, vol 4(1909), pp. 221-228. 


2Adolph Cluss: ‘‘Architecture and Architects at the Capital,” in 
A. I. A. “Proceedings,” 1876, p. 39. ‘ 


3Letter of Lot O. Morrill to B. H. Latrobe, Jr., June 4, 1872. Gamble 
trobe collection. 
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Prints. These constitute, with the addition 
of Hoban’s plan for the President’s House in 
the Coolidge collection in Boston, all the actual 
competitive drawings of which the whereabouts 
are known to the present writers. B. H. 
Latrobe, Jr., also states, in a manuscript 
prepared in 1873 or 1874’, that certain of the 
competitive drawings which had been in his 
father’s possession “were some years ago placed 
in the Patent Office by his sons as examples of 
the state of the art at the period referred to, 
and they are probably still preserved for the 
benefit of the antiquarian inquirer.” A vague 
memory of some drawings which might possibly 
be these exists in the draughting department 
of the Patent Office, but the supposed drawings 
themselves are not forthcoming there. Of the 
museum collections formerly at the Patent 
Office, some have been dispersed, others trans- 
ferred to the Smithsonian Institution at various 
times, the earliest group in 1858. Fires at the 
Smithsonian in 1865 and in the model room of 
the Patent Office in 1877 have also taken their 
toll. In any case, a thorough search at both 
places has failed to discover the drawings in 
question. 

The designs known to have been submitted, 
and not accounted for in the accessible collec- 
tions above referred to, are those of Hallet 
and of John Collins for the President’s House, 
and those of William Thornton, George Turner, 
Samuel Blodget, Jr., Leonard Harbaugh, and 
Collen Williamson for the Capitol. Of these 
drawings, both sets of Turner’s were returned 
to him by the Commissioners on repeated re- 
quests,? and Thornton’s were apparently with- 
drawn by him in 1795 and 1796, when, while a 
commissioner, he furnished the revised plans— 
adapted to changes which had been made in 
execution—which are now preserved with 
Hallet’s and Latrobe’s drawings in the Library 
of Congress.* Hallet, Blodget, Harbaugh, and 
Williamson were all employed in various 
responsible capacities in the Federal city after 
the competition, and were therefore precisely 


1In the Gamble Latrobe collection. The manuscript was prepared for 
J. Q. Howard, and, somewhat abridged, constitutes the sketch of B. H. 
Latrobe in Howard’s article, cited below. 

2On August 1 and November 2, 1792. Cf. ‘‘Letters of the Com- 
missioners,” (Office of Public Buildings and Grounds), vol. 1, pp. 107, 
116. 

3Cf. his statements in ‘“Thornton Papers,” Library of Congress, Div- 
ision of Manuscripts, Nos. 183, 201, 209, 322. His original competitive 
drawings were not in the office when Latrobe took charge in 1803. 
“Letter of Latrobe to Jefferson, February 27, 1804, ~ ce of State,” 
‘District of Columbia Papers,” vol. 4, pt. 2, No. 108 
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the men who would have had opportunity to 
secure the return to them of their competitive 
drawings. Thus, at all events, there can have 
been no great number of drawings in the group 
which B. H. Latrobe, Jr. supposed to have 
been presented to the Patent Office, and it is 
even possible that his memory was at fault after 
a lapse of years, and that he really had in mind 
the drawings presented to the Maryland His- 
torical Society, which he otherwise should surely 
have mentioned in addition. 

It is unfortunate that the missing drawings 
include the most important set of all, the pre- 
miated design of William Thornton for the 
Capitol. The lack of this has been the most 
serious cause of the disputes which have raged 
in modern writings over its originality, and 
over the responsibility for the design as executed, 
or the contributions to it of the various archi- 
tects charged with the conduct of the work. An 
attentive study of written documents already 
published would, indeed, have enabled one to 
refute many loose assertions which have been 
made regarding the character of the missing pre- 
miated design, but would not have sufficed to 
permit a reconstruction of it. Such a reconstruc- 
tion is now at last made possible by the dis- 
covery of two preliminary studies of Thornton 


for the plan’, with unmistakable legends in 
his own handwriting, and other rough sketches 


of the highest importance. These, moreover, 
prove to establish the identity of two large 
elevation drawings by Thornton*—hitherto sup- 
posed to have formed part of a competitive 
design for the President’s House—as further 
preliminary studies for the Capitol. With the 
reconstruction based on all these, our knowledge 
of the competitive drawings will be found suffi- 
ciently complete to permit a final settlement of 
the vexed questions in the genesis of the Capitol. 
Other drawings made by the authors of the 
competitive plans, throwing added light on 
personalities and work, have been unearthed in 
widely scattered places, and form an important 
body of fresh material, hitherto unemployed. 
Besides the drawings there is, of course, a 
great mass of relevant written documents, all 


1Library of Congress, Division of Manuscripts, ‘“Thornton Papers,” 
(large portfolio), Nos. 1354, 1355. 


*These were presented by Edward Clark to the American Institute 
of Architects about 1898, and now hang in its offices in The Octagon i in 
Washington. Cf. Glenn Brown: ‘‘Dr. William Thornton, Architect,” 
in Architectural Record, vol. 6 (1896), p. 67; and his “History of the 
United States Capitol’, vol. 1 (1900), p. 87. 
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now in public hands, and today, by recent 
binding, indexing and publishing!, made far more 
accessible than ever before. The Office of 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the War 
Department has the correspondence and pro- 
ceedings of the old Commissioners of the Federal 
District. The State Department has, in its 
“District of Columbia Papers,” the manuscript 
correspondence of Washington and Jefferson 
regarding the matter. The Division of Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress has many 
volumes of Dr. William Thornton’s letters and 
papers, formerly belonging to Mrs. Bayard 
Smith and her son, J. Henley Smith, and then 
examined under some difficulties. A sealed 
packet containing certain additional papers, 
“with regard to Mr. Latrobe’s proposed altera- 
tions of the Doctor’s plans in building the 
Capitol,” bears the proviso that it shall not be 
opened until the year 1925. Although it is 
possible that this packet may include some 
evidence pertinent to our study, it is believed 
that all the essential facts can be supplied from 
corresponding manuscripts elsewhere. With 
regard to the other competitors, material 
gathered in a wide search is sufficient, in most 
cases, not only to explain their competitive 
designs, but to give us a clear idea of the men 
themselves. 

Although there exists no complete or adequate 
work dealing with the competition for the 
Federal buildings, or even one devoted prim- 
arily to it, many earlier writings contain refer- 
ences to it, and a few discuss the Capitol designs 
in some detail. Thus, G. A. Townsend, in his 
book “‘Washington Outside and Inside,” pub- 
lished in 1873, called attention to Hallet’s 
drawings, one of which he reproduced; and, 
on the suggestion of Edward Clark, advanced 
the view that Thornton’s competitive design 
was based on an earlier design of Hallet’. 
J. Q. Howard, in an article, “The Architects of 
the American Capitol,” which appeared in 1874, 
concerned himself more with the question how 
far Thornton’s premiated scheme was followed 
or departed from, and after careful study of 
the evidence then available, came to the con- 
clusion that the chief credit for the executed 

1Many, but by no means all, of the important documents were printed 
in the ‘‘Documentary History of the U.S. Capitol,” 1904, 58th Congress, 
2d Session, H. R. Report No. 646. Washington’s writings relating to the 


National Capitol were printed entire as volume 17 of the “‘Records” 
of the Columbia Historical Society. 


2Pp. 58-63, especially p. 58. 





THE COMPETITION FOR THE 
design was to be assigned to Hallet'. These views 
remained the accepted ones, on the whole, 
for many years, both among those writing at 
second hand? and among those who undertook 
an independent examination of the evidence’. 
A vigorous attack on them, however, was 
made by Mr. Glenn Brown, who published in 
1896 and 1897 a series of articles on the history 
of the Capitol‘, and later expanded them into 
the two monumental volumes published in 
1900 and 1903. In these, although he was con- 
cerned primarily with the executed building, 
he did the service of reproducing for the first 
time, among other illustrations, five of the 
competitive designs for the Capitol from the 
Maryland Historical Society collection, together 
with most of Hallet’s drawings and Thornton’s 
modified designs. He asserted that Thornton’s 
competitive design was prepared in the West 
Indies, so that he could not have been influenced 
by Hallet’s studies; that Hallet’s drawings 
which are preserved were made subsequent to 
the award, as modifications of Thornton’s 
accepted scheme, and, furthermore, that the 
existing drawings of Thornton were essentially 
similar to his competitive design, so that the 
chief credit for the executed building also 
belongs to him®. These statements, with the 
weight of their official sanction, have naturally 
become universally accepted, and even to ques- 
tion them has been felt to be disputatious and 
malignant. 
Unfortunately 
clusions, 


of the con- 
all three of their premises 


for the security 
however, 
just cited have since been shown to be un- 
founded’, being expressly controverted by nu- 


fresh 


‘International Revier 


merous documents, which show that 


v, vol. 1, pp. 736-753, especially p. 738. 

*E.g. Peter B. Wight in his ¢ af ““Government Architecture and 
Government Architects,” read at the A. + A. convention in 1875 and 
printed in the American Architect, vol. 1 (1876), at p. 84; and Adolph 
Cluss in A. I. ‘*Proceedings,’’ 1876, at ie 39. 


*C. B. eae in his book ‘‘The Story of Washington,”’ 1889, pp. 37- 
38, based on the manuscripts at the State Department. J. H. B. 1 atrobe, 
in his address before the A. I. A. convention of 1881, printed in its 
‘*Proceedings,”’ pp. 2-21, supposed that the building, as begun by Hallet, 
did not differ greatly from Thornton’s premiated design. He based it, 
however, on the erroneous idea that the plans by Thornton, then i in his 
own possession, really those of the modified scheme of 1796, “‘represent, 
no doubt, the plan approved by General Washington.’’ He adds, more- 
over, regarding Hallet, ‘‘nor does the fact that he was employed to carry 
out Thornton's plan absolutely militate against his claim that this was 
in fact his own. 

‘American Architect, vols. 52-55 

‘History of the United States Capitol,” 
Ig. 

‘Bennett: ea” Hallet and His Designs for the National Capitol, 
1791-94,” in A. I. A. Fournal, vol. 4 (1916), pp. 290-295, 324-330, 376- 
383, 411-418, ol pp. 381 note, p. 377, and p. 294, respectively. Hal 
let’s letters are there printed entire. 


vol. 1, especially pp. 9, 10, 


FEDERAL BUILDINGS, 1792-1793 
Thornton prepared his final drawings in Phila- 
delphia, that Hallet’s drawings were made a 
year earlier than had been supposed, and that 
Thornton’s existing drawings differ notably from 
descriptions of his competitive design, —so that 
even their own sponsors might well now desire 
to give these crucial statements a fresh exami- 
nation. The demonstration of this was inciden- 
tal to a special study of Hallet and his designs 
by one of the present writers, in which the pri- 
ority in date and the originality of Hallet’s 
studies, and his i important contributions to the 
executed building, were reéstablished, while the 
positive determination of Thornton’s contribu- 
tions was left to await the discovery of fuller 
evidence regarding his premiated design, such 
as are now first available. To our scanty exist 
ing knowledge of the other competitors for the 
Capitol and their designs, few new contribu- 
tions have yet been made', and not even a 
correct list of their names has ever hitherto 
appeared in print. 

Regarding the President’s House, for which a 
design was immediately adopted and executed 
without dispute, there has naturally been less 
controversy, and the competitive designs them- 
selves have hitherto attracted still less attention. 
The elevation of the premiated design by James 
Hoban, in the Baltimore collection, has been 
reproduced in connection with the historical 
notes by Mr. Charles Moore in the report on the 
restoration of the White House?. His competi- 
tive plan, in the Coolidge collection, has been 
published by one of the present writers, to- 
gether with Jefferson’ s anonymous designs, and 
a study of the prototypes followed by these two 
competitors*. Aside from them, the President’s 
House competition has never been studied, and 
the many interesting phases which it presents 
are entirely unknown. 

In all the earlier writings on the Capitol 
and the White House, the competitive designs, 
especially those of the minor men are judged, 
severely enough, by full academic and _pro- 
fessional standards, without appreciation of 
their historical importance, their novelty and 
merit for their own time. George Hadfield, 


'Faw’s plan is reproduced | and discussed incidentally in Kimball's 
“Thomas Jefferson, Architect,’ 1916, Fig. 130, and pp. 156-159. 
257th Congress, 2d session (1903), Senate Document No. 197 
Pp. 47. 
Kimball: ‘“Thomas Jefferson, Architect,’” 1917, Figs. 179 and 127 
129, pp. 176-179 and 156; also his article: ‘“The Genesis of the White 
House,” in Century Magazine, vol. 95 (1918), pp. 523-528, 
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SAMUEL 


Biopcet, Jr. 

From the portrait in the office of the Superintendent of the 
Capitol. The portrait shows Blodget in hunting costume. Mrs. 
Blodget, a famous beauty, remarked irrepressibly on her hus- 
band’s comical look. 


an English architect who later supervised the 
work on the Capitol, wrote about 1820, with 
professional and classical disdain, of “The 
pile of trash presented as designs for said build- 
ings,’' and similar intemperate expressions 
abound in all but the most recent discussions. 
The papers here initiated aim to cover fully 
both the competitive designs themselves and 
their authors, and to treat them sympathet- 
ically with reference not only to the standards 
of our day but to those of their own. They will 
include reproductions of all the initial competi- 
tive drawings which are still preserved, with 
‘Manuscript in the Office of the Superintendent of the Capitol, 


addressed to the editor of the Washington Guide, and published in 
the subsequent editions of the Guide edited by William Flliot. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 
From the portrait by Mather Brown, in London, 1786, at the 
period of Jefferson’s greatest architectural activity. 
Formerly owned by John Quincy Adams, Esq. 


attempts to determine finally their architectural 
relationships, prototypes, and influences; bio- 
graphical sketches of their authors with other 
unpublished designs, portraits, and _ letters, 
constituting a new and richer gallery of early 
American designers; and discussion and com- 
parison of the solutions made by the competitors 
of the architectural problems involved in a 
capitol and an executive mansion. Although the 
subject undertaken is limited to the competition 
and the competitors, and does not include the 
later history of the Capitol and the White 
House, an attempt will be made, in conclusion, 
to outline the bearing of the results obtained 
on these important further questions. 
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OW true it is seen to be, in the face of 
H death, that the living of life is an art 

which immeasurably transcends the 
worth of all those creations before which we 
bow in adoration and reverence. It is by life 
that the world is enriched and made beautiful, 
and we give so little of our worship to life! 

But those who knew Sam Labouisse and who 
had the rare privilege to be counted among his 
friends, will remember him far less by the 
buildings he built than by the quality of the life 


he lived. And there is no memory of a life to 
equal that. I do not know where he was born, 
nor when. Of his preparation for architecture 


| am utterly ignorant. I know that he was a 
nephew of Richardson, and I know that he 
studied as a youth, but what is of far more 
importance, I know that he was always study- 
ing, inquiring, searching; always keen to gain 
added truth and to fill out his life by enlarging 
the circle of his contacts. 

It was not easy to pass the gate of his reti- 
cence, but, once inside, it became clear that it 
was modesty and not reticence that had kept 
the gate closed, for modesty was the central 


force from which radiated that consideration of 


others which kept the spark of gentleness 
always aglow within his nature. Yet no one 
was ever more quick to respond to an appeal 
against injustice and wrong. Into a conflict 
for the right he threw himself without stint 
and without thought of his personal fortunes. 
No task in which a struggle for the good was 
involved was ever too heavy to deter him from 
giving abundantly of his time and energy. 
To the Institute and his profession he was 
loyal beyond any words of mine to describe. 
The ideals that he had set for himself and his 
life were born of the nobility of his character 
and nourished by a constant activity toward 
their realization. They were profound forces, 
the strength of which was only known to those 
who came within the magic circle of his inner 
life. 

He was the founder of the School of Archi- 
tecture at Tulane University, and it was due to 
his never-flagging interest and zeal that so great 
a measure of success now stands to the credit 


Samuel Stanhope Labouisse 


of this department. As president of the Louis- 
iana Chapter of the Institute, he labored inces- 
santly for the welfare of his fellow practitioners 
and for the betterment of their common pro- 
fession as a civic influence. 

His city he loved with a devotion that was 
both his joy and his passion. It was, perhaps, 
our mutual love for New Orleans that first drew 
us together. He felt keenly, as I did, the slow 
passing of that fabric whereon an earlier day had 
wrought such patterns of beauty. The hours 
that we spent together in searching out its 
hidden treasures were among the happiest of 
my life. He knew them as few others did, and 
took great draughts of pleasure in making a 
pilgrimage to their haunts. Indeed, it seems but 
yesterday that we sat, just when night was 
falling, on an old wharf at the Bayou St. 
John and watched the shadows lengthen on the 
water and the trees merge themselves into soft 
masses of velvety blackness. Of what we talked 
I scarcely remember, even as | have forgotten 
of what we talked when we sat the next even- 
ing in old Jackson Square at twilight. We had 
spent so many hours in these places and talked 
of so many things that the moments seem now 
to have become blended together in a fine and 
precious memory of the man, with all the 
unimportant details blotted out. 

For his family, he was ever the personification 
of youth. The difficult struggles of the bare, 
lean years could neither mar nor diminish his 
affection. It flowed forth in a quiet stream of 
serene and resolute hope, with its source far 
beyond the reach of the trials that often beset 
him sorely; to them he made but scant allusion, 
and never in any spirit of complaint. A word of 
impatience called forth by the unfairness of 
another was the only clue by which his friends 
knew of the obstacles with which he wrestled. 
His death has left a void in many lives, | 
might say, and yet his life so helped to fill those 
lives that there must be no void. The spirit 
of the man has left its indelible imprint as the 
great art that passeth human understanding. 
It abides with those who loved him, to be by 
them diffused as an imperishable legacy for the 
enrichment of the world.—C.H.W. 









The New Era 

We stand today at the threshold of a new era. Our 
whole system and scheme of life have been dislocated 
and virtually destroyed. Industry, commerce, and society 
must be reconstructed and reconstituted on a new plan to 
meet the altered conditions. We have the opportunity 
of making a new beginning, and it is for us to approach 
the complex problems which face us with open minds, 
anxious to build upon a sure and solid foundation, en- 
deavouring to keep all the various factors before us in 
due and proper relation. 

Reconstruction is the comprehensive word which 
expresses the problem that faces our country in every 
industry, calling, and profession.. In our own case, the 
practice of our art during these years of war has been 
almost entirely in abeyance. We have had to submit to 
restrictions greater than those imposed upon any other 
profession, and we have done so cheerfully and willingly. 
Our younger members have, with one accord, diverted 
their energies from the arts of peace to those of war, and 
while we are proud of what they have accomplished, we 
remember with sadness, though with gratitude, those 
who have fallen in the struggle. We shall welcome those 
who come back to us and endeavour to make their return 
to peaceful occupations as easy as may be. 


The Returning Architect 


A difficult problem confronts us in the resettlement of 
architects who will be returning to civil life, more par- 
ticularly those who were but partially educated in their 
profession and those whose studies were interrupted. It 
is a very serious matter for these young men to have lost 
four years of study and to have the date of their qualifica- 
tion put forward to that extent. While it is, of course, 
essential that they should be thoroughly qualified by a 
proper period of study and experience, every facility must 
be given them to acquire the requisite proficiency in the 
shortest possible period, and this matter has engaged the 
attention of the Board of Architectural Education, who 
are making such concessions as may be possible. For such 
men as will be released from the Army without any pro- 
fessional training, I very much doubt whether architecture 
can be regarded as a desirable profession for them to enter, 
unless they are in a position to devote something approach- 
ing to the normal years of study to their qualification. 


Housing 


About a year ago, at the instance of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, we instituted a competition amongst archi- 
tects in England and Wales for designs for houses for the 
working classes, to be built immediately after the war 
by local authorities. Such houses have hitherto been built 
mainly by speculating builders without the intervention of 
an architect, but it is now felt that the problem is worthy 
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of more serious consideration than it has received. The 
programme of our competition was carefully drawn up, 
and was conducted in conjunction with our Allied Societies 
in six separate centres, so arranged as to embrace the 
whole of England and Wales. The response made by 
the profession has been most gratifying, and most of you, 
no doubt, have seen the results exhibited on the walls of 
our galleries. Designs of four different types of houses 
have been selected in each centre, and these are to be 
published at once in book-form with descriptive letter- 
press. 

It was not to be expected that such a competition would 
produce anything very original or revolutionary, for the 
problem is of too simple a nature to allow of it. The real 
solution lies in a carefully considered balance of parts 
in fact, a compromise in which the importance of each 
feature is duly weighed and given its correct relative 
position. I think many of our selected designs have very 
fairly secured this, though I would not say that any in- 
dividual design is not capable of improvement in some 
particular. One of the main purposes which will be served 
by the holding of the competition is to identify architects 
more fully than has hitherto been the case with this class 
of building, and I have some confidence that local authori- 
ties will, in most cases, recognise that it is to their ultimate 
interest, both financially and otherwise, to employ inde- 
pendent architects to carry out these undertakings. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that in future these 
houses, which from their number and universal distribu- 
tion form so large a feature of our town and countrysides, 
must be pleasant to look upon, healthy to live in, and care- 
fully studied in their arrangements, while at the same time 
being economical to build. In order to secure these virtues, 
great skill and mature knowledge are essential in the 
designer, probably in a greater degree than is required for 
a more complex and expensive building. The very sim- 
plicity of the problem enhances its difficulty. 

Following the competition, we have suggested to the 
Local Government Board the desirability of actually 
erecting a small number of these cottages in a readily 
accessible position near London and furnishing some of 
them ready for occupation, so that they may be inspected 
and criticised by all those who are interested and serve 
as a general guide to those who are about to promote 
housing schemes. It is felt that by no other means can a 
really satisfactory solution be arrived at, for mere draw- 
ings cannct convey the same impression as the actual 
object in being. I am happy to say that this suggestion 
has been accepted, and we are now considering the details 
of carrying out the project with the least possible delay. 


The Status of the Architect 


During the period of inactivity in the legitimate 
exercise of our profession, we are taking the opportunity 
of inquiring into the status of the architect. It is felt that, 
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although the course of study and attainment required to 
equip an architect to carry out his duties efficiently is at 
least as severe as that required for other professions, from 
many causes the general public do not appreciate his posi- 
tion adequately. A very large amount of building is 
carried on either without an architect or under an entirely 
unqualified practitioner, thus bringing the profession into 
disrepute and leading to many abuses. The policy of the 
R. I. B. A. has been for many years to insist upon a very 
thorough course of training and education to qualify for 
membership, but unfortunately a large number of archi- 
tects do not submit themselves to this course and conse- 
quently do not belong to us; indeed, the difficulty of 
admission may be said to act as a deterrent. 

Is there any means by which the building public may 
be enabled to distinguish between the qualified and the 
unqualified? 

Is it practicable, short of actual compulsion, to ensure 
that every man who seeks to enter the profession shall 
be properly qualified by education and training to carry 
out the duties of his position to the satisfaction of his 
client and the benefit of the community? 

Have we, hitherto, properly correlated and adjusted 
the relative importance of the practical business and 
scientific side of our work with the historical and artistic 
aspects? 

Can any steps be usefully taken to organise and unify 
the profession? 

These and kindred questions are now being carefully 
considered, and the views of those competent to give 
opinions are being collected and noted with a view to so 
ordering the policy of the Institute as to lead to a general 
improvement in the position of the profession. 

In this connection it is felt that architects have not 
hitherto adequately taken their part in public affairs, 
on many aspects of which they are peculiarly qualified to 
speak. We ought to have our representative in Parliament, 
and there are few local bodies which would not be 
strengthened by the addition of an architect member who 
would concern himself with the building projects of the 
district and its amenities. 

I should like to see every town and village with its 
Amenity Committee consisting of those residents who 
are interested in its history, monuments, and antiquities. 
I would have every new building or public improvement 
subject to the criticism and, to some extent, to the control 
of such a body. Here is a wide field for the activity of 
architects and one which would enable us to forward the 
education of the public in artistic questions which are 
generally lost sight of and submerged in the purely 
practical and utilitarian aspect. 


War Memorials 


Now that peace appears to be so near to us, the question 
of an adequate War Memorial is pressed upon us more 
insistently. The events of the past four years are so close 
to us that we do not realise the magnitude of the achieve- 
ment which is to be commemorated, how narrowly 
humanity has escaped a colossal catastrophe, and how 
great and complete is the victory which is now being 
secured. Consider how Paris commemorated the Na- 
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poleonic epoch in the vast scheme of which the Place de 
la Concorde is the centre, and how Italy (far from being 
a rich country) recorded her war of liberation in the Victor 
Emmanuel Monument in Rome. Yet the events which 
these memorialise, great as they were, sink into compara 
tive insignificance beside the present great world upheaval. 

Surely we can and shall be able to find some means 
which shall mark for all time in a great and imperial 
manner the part which our Empire, widespread and world- 
wide, has taken in these events; some great scheme which 
shall rise above and beyond a mere project of estate devel- 
opment affording a promising field for the activities of 
the speculative builder. Such a scheme should be 
centralised in some great monument of a character to 
excite the imagination and providing a field for the ade- 
quate commemoration of the share which every portion of 
our Empire has taken. 

I venture to suggest that the scheme for new Charing 
Cross Bridge and its approaches and the removal of the 
station to the Surrey side of the river is such a project; 
with proper support by the nation at large it is capable 
of being developed into a truly imperial project, worthy 
in every way of the great events which are now developing. 

The Royal Academy has recently very properly estab 
lished a Committee of Artists to assist in the initiation 
and execution of war memorials, a necessary and useful 
office if we are to avoid former failures. Could not this 
Committee, enlarged perhaps and put on a somewhat 
broader basis, take into consideration the question of this 
great National memorial, and prepare under its wgis a 
definite project which would be put forward with all the 
authority of the entire and united body of the artists of 
the Empire? What is wanted, I think, is some such definite 
proposal, and it is needed without delay. There is no 
reason why we should wait two or three generations for 
the realisation of the scheme. It should be carried 
through with the enthusiasm and energy which the war 
has called forth, and while the great struggle is fresh in 
our memory. 

The coming year is to be one of the most eventful in 
all history, and on the decisions to be taken will depend 
the welfare and prosperity of future generations. We 
look forward to the immediate future with high hope and 
confident expectation, feeling that we have passed through 
the worst days of trial and anxiety, and that we may at 
last emerge into a period of peace and prosperity. 

Nore.—Mr. Hare also spoke of the hardships exper- 
ienced by English architects during the war through the 
restrictions placed upon building, and it appears that 
these restrictions have not yet been removed. Notice has 
been given that at the January meeting, the Society will 
be asked to appoint a representative delegation to wait on 
the Ministry of Reconstruction, before whom they may 
place arguments for the speedy removal of all restrictions 
on building. 

When the full chronicle of the war is made known, we 
shall learn how greatly our European confréres have suf- 
fered. Quite aside from the stoppage of work, their ranks 
have been decimated by death on the battlefield, some- 
thing from which the profession in this country has been 
almost wholly spared. 





We leave the Hermitage 

And wind our way 

Down the long bordered avenue 

Of cedar trees. 

Through the perilous narrow gate 

The automobile threads its way— 

The while we wonder 

What Andrew Jackson would have 
thought 

To hear a motor 

Humming in his drive— 

To come upon a smooth hard road, 

Quite fringed with trees. 

Through the delicate tracings 

Of their boughs, the sunlight 

Of a day in young December 

Weaves grey shadows shot with pink. 

The golden glow of nearly night 

Is splashed with tawny browns 

And rich rare russets, blending 

To a hazy film of roseate light 

That bathes the world in happiness. 


The sinking sun 

Has fired the lowest clouds 

With shafts of flaming gold; 
Those higher up are touched with 
Tips of palest lavender 

That turn to pink and mauve 
And finally to vivid violet, 
Crepuscular. 


Before we turn the car 

Into the village street, 

The sun drops to the horizon, 
Setting the west on fire as with 
A gorgeous conflagration 

To warn us of the hell, 

Into the haunts of which 

We are so gaily venturing. 
Yet on we go our way 

Along the adamantine road, 
Built, they say, a mile a day. 


The dreary rows of houses, 
Row upon row, hundred upon hundred, 
Thousand upon thousand, 

On either hand, 

Black and grey, 

Are only part of what 

Was in the plan. 

Acres of batter-boards, 

In stiff gridiron rigidity, 
Define what would have been 
If there had come no armistice. 
The houses are unoccupied; 
Perhaps they’ll never know 
The footfall of a tenant, 


Old Hickory 


Yet the long ditches 

In the alleys between the fronts, 
Tell that water was to come, 

And light, and all the houses 

Have six rooms, and windows; 

A chimney, and two doors— 

At least so they looked in the dusk. 


Beyond, an interlude 

Of boarding-houses, 

Too dismal for my pen; 
Nearby, a blackened acre tells 
The burning of the school, 
While a huge caravansary 
Marks now the new one, 
Built within three weeks, 
They say. 

And then another interlude 
Of houses they call better grade, 
With columns and piazzas, 
Painted tawdrily, to hide 

In vulgar shame, 

The architectural sham 

That will not hide behind. 
Then there came eating-places 
Where men stand in file, 
Waiting for the doors to open 
On their evening meal. 

Up the long street, 

In groups of two or three, 

Or singly, 

Come the workers from the plant. 
Bit by bit 

They disperse and disappear, 
Into the monotonous banality 
Of the wooden town, 

Or else they swell the ranks 
Of those who wait for food. 


Before the post office 

A crowd has gathered, 

And we guess the evening mail 

Is ready to give out. 

And we are glad to feel 

That those who dwell 

Amid this dreary desolation 
Have contacts with a world outside 
Where there are kith and kin, 
Remembered homes and rooms, 
And places warmly kept for them 
In other hearts and lives. 

For these we do not feel as sad 
As for the rest who stand 

In broken rows, before 

The cheerless eating-house, 
Though some of them, we guess, 
May have a letter 

In their pocket. 
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We leave the post 

And dodge a mudhole in the road 
That looks to have no bottom. 

A minute more and there’s the gate 
Into the works. 

We stop and give our matches 

To the guard. 

Our guide assures 

Our loyalty and guarantees 

To keep the straight road through; 
And thus the village drops behind, 
And we are stilled and quiet, 

In the powder plant 

They call Old Hickory. 


It is a wonder of the war 

For engineers to claim 

As great performance; 

That no man can deny. 

There has been spent, 

They say, a hundred millions. 
On the fields about us, 

From whose breasts 

All vestiges of herbage 

Have been stripped 

To keep the grass-fires down, 
Farmers plowed and sowed 

But scarce six months ago. 

No war-mad king, however mad, 
Could hear about this work 

And fail to know, that preparations 
Such as these 

Could only mean defeat. 

A million pounds of powder 
Every day! 


The sun has gone, 

To leave a dying afterglow; 
Darkness descends 

So wonderfully swift 

We have not noticed it. 

As we move down the road, 
Slowly gliding between 

The shapeless mass of structures 
Rising black on either hand, 
We are depressed. 

We think of Dante, 

And the Inferno, 

And the Doré pictures, 

But we know well 

That here’s the graphic picture 
Of the veriest Hell, 

That hatches all the other hells, 
Of shell and shrapnel, 
Scattering death. 


Away, into the blackness, 
Stretch the rows 





Of buildings, big and small, 
High and low. 

From some there come 

The grumblings and the rumblings 
Of machinery; 

From others steals the hissing 
Of escaping steam. 

A little locomotive, 

Like a toy, 

Snorts suddenly beside us, 
And startles us with thoughts 
Of direful possibilities. 

Our guide remarks 

That it is built 

With spark arresters. 


In one great structure, 

We are told, 

Are mammoth engines, 
Giving power to turn 

And grind and haul and drag. 
We catch the glintings 

Of their polished rods 

And cylinders, 


Through windows grimed with dirt. 


All over the ground, 

In all directions, 

Crawling like worms, 
Wriggling like snakes, 
Running like vines, 

Are miles and miles, 
Thousands of miles, of pipe, 
Of all dimensions. 

Who knows what they carry 
And where they go? 

How can anybody know 
Where they all go 

And what they mean? 


The boiler-house 

Has towers nine that rise 

And vomit smoke into the sky. 
A whole carload of coal 

It takes to feed their maw 
Each nine minutes of each day. 
“There,” informs our guide, 
Pointing elsewhere, 

“The powder floats on water;— 
And tells us why, 

Which I’ve forgot; 

“And there,” he says, 

“The powder’s stored,” 

In those long houses 

Lying low in alleyways 
Against the dead black night 
Of east. 

There are the blending towers, 
A hundred feet in air, 

And that long chute, inclined 
From the very topmost point 
Down to the ground, 

Is for the man who stays there 
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While the powder flows together. 
In case of fire, he only leans 

His weight against the chute, 
And so he falls to the ground, 
And safety, if he can. 

Does he always fall safely? 

No, not always, but mostly so. 


The blending towers have snouts 
That silhouette themselves 
Against the last red glow, 

Now almost dead in the west. 
To me they seem to be 

The snouts of the Old Men 

That sniff the dark night air 

For scent of blood— 

The scent of rich, red blood, 

On which they fat themselves,— 
The blood of beautiful youth. 

No old men’s blood will satisfy 
These flabby jowls; 

The Old Men have taken care, 
Precious care, to keep the taste 
Of youth sweet to these snouts, 
The while they boast their sacrifice 
(Made to the Old Men’s world,) 
And say they give their sons! 

As though they owned them, too! 


For, after all, 

This is the Old Men’s world. 
They have come to own it 
With their deeds and titles, 
Their stocks and their bonds, 
Their banks and exchanges, 
Their railroads and ships, 
Their dogmas and creeds, 
Their prisons and jails, 
Their law and their rule, 
Their college and school. 
And the snouts of the towers, 
At the powder plant, 

Are the flabby jowls 

Of the Old Men, 

Of all lands and kinds, 

For to be old 

One need not have lived 

A long time, 

Or anywhere in particular. 


Some men were always old, 
And never had a youth, 

While others have lost theirs 
In the world of Take and Get. 
They have not known the rapture 
Of great youth 

Which never wills to Own, 
But wills to Be. 

And so, with wiles, 

The Old Men steal the sandals 
From the joyous feet of youth, 
And make him old like them. 
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Yet there was once a youth 
From whose intrepid feet 

The Old Men could not steal 
The sandals of his faith. 

For once, they met their master 
And were beaten, 

And this youth is still 

Forever and forever young. 


Thus, as I looked 

Across Old Hickory’s waste, 
I wondered whether Christ 
Could once again 

Give of his youth 

To other youth, 

In such a way 

That they shall have 

A faith that can endure 
The Old Men’s tempting;— 
Promises of wealth, 

To be set in jewelled diadems, 
And crowned and sceptered, 
And enthroned; 

Promises of power 

To hold a tribute 

Over other lives; 

Promises of luxury, 

And time to while away 

In satisfying 

All caprices of the body, 

Or the mind. 

Will a Christ come again? 


Some day it will be so, 

We must believe, 

For otherwise our doom is written, 
If the pen remain 

In the Old Men’s hands. 

There is no hope for the world 
Except in Youth! 


For the Old Men look at Life 

As a raging sea, 

(And Thought a perilous craft) 
Where harbors count, as safety, 
Above all other earthly things. 
They call the stuffy docks 

To which they moor their souls— 
Respectability ! 


To Youth, life is a flowing river, 
And to be young, 

One need not have sailed 

Upon it a short time, 

Or a long time, 

Or anywhere in particular. 

Only one must sail fearlessly. 


It was Christ 

Who made the greatest journey ,— 
Will the Son of Man 

Be admitted at Versailles? B. 





The Profession of Architecture in New Zealand 
By W. BEAUCHAMP-PLATTS* 


Zealand is centered in The New Zealand 

Institute of Architects. This body was 
founded on the 19th of October, 1905, when 
delegates from five separate architectural 
associations met in the Town Hall, Wellington, 
for the purpose of joining in the formation of 
an institute which would include architects of 
the whole of New Zealand in its membership. 
These delegates represented the Auckland, 
Wellington, Canterbury, Otago, and Southland 
associations. Prior to this date no organization, 
in the wider national sense, existed, the small 
societies being entirely local in scope and more 
social than professional in character. 

The meeting of delegates in 1905 was thus of 
considerable importance, and the Institute, 
the foundations of which were then so well and 
truly laid, became at once an active and repre- 
sentative body. For eight years it worked 
quietly and conscientiously for the good of the 
profession, and succeeded in establishing itself 
before the public as an Institute which was 
doing valuable work for the health, safety, 
and convenience of the community. 

In the year 1913 it was considered advisable 
that the Institute should be incorporated under 
a special Act of Parliament. Since the inception 
of the Institute, the question of registration, 
regulation, charter, license, and other matters 
of government had frequently been before the 
executive, and the chief difficulty had been to 
decide what form the constitution should take 
so as to foster the aims, ideals, and needs of the 
Institute and the future of architecture, protect 
the public and the interests of members, and 
yet prove agreeable to that very critical and 
democratic body, the representatives of the 
people in Parliament assembled. 

After mature consideration it was decided to 
adopt in toto the rules of the parent Institute, 
which, after eight years of practice, had proved 
to be complete and excellent in their definition 
_and realization of the objects of that body. 
But with the incorporation of the original 
Institute in the new and, what may be termed, 
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the “official” Institute, some more definite 
steps to secure required results were decided 
upon. 

It may be said, without question, that each 
country has its own peculiarities regarding the 
form of local or general government best suited 
to its needs, and it was doubtless the result of 


‘deliberations by the Council of the Institute 
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on this point which prompted it to seek for the 
“Registration of the Qualifications of Members” 
under a Special Act of Parliament; and to incor- 
porate the existing Institute as the registering 
authority, having administrative powers in 
the matters of controlling the admission and 
exclusion of members, the education and 
examination of students, the exercise of dis- 
ciplinary powers over its members, and, in 
general, to have the full executive authority 
needed for the carrying out of the Institute’s 
functions as defined in the Act. 

When submitting its draft bill to Parliament, 
the Institute encountered two serious difficulties 
at the outset. The first of these was the dis- 
inclination of Parliament to make membership 
compulsory. The second obstacle was Parlia- 
ment’s absolute refusal to grant a monopoly 
of the use of the simple word “architect” to 
registered architects. While the first difficulty 
was not as serious as persons unacquainted with 
New Zealand might imagine, it was remarkable 
to find a Parliament so openly favorable to 
labor as to concede the principle of compulsory 
unionism, refusing absolutely to extend accep- 
tance of a similar principle, or a modification of 
it, to a professional body which sought pro- 
tection for its own and the public good. 

The real difficulty, however, was Parliament’s 
attitude over the word “architect” and the 
restriction asked for in the bill. It caused the 
Council of the Institute great concern. In 
spite of repeated representations, Parliament 
remained firm, holding that it neither could 
nor would reserve, for the exclusive benefit of 
any one section of the community, a word in 
common use. I am of opinion, however, that 
the real difficulty lay in the want of a proper 
definition of the word. When called upon by 
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the Chairman of a Special Committee of the 
House, before which I appeared in support of 
the bill, to adequately define the meaning of 
the word “architect,” I found it impossible to 
submit any definition which would prove 
acceptable to the Committee and which did 
not in some way conflict with existing interests. 
So the term “‘registered architect” was agreed 
upon, and its choice (though not at the time 
popular with members of the Institute), has 
proved a wise one. Our citizens are now learn- 
ing the meaning of the term and are ceasing to 
employ the unregistered man. 

When the Act came into force there was 
created a Registration Board, with power to 
investigate and decide upon the claims of all 
persons applying for registration. The qualifica- 
tions which entitled applicants to registration 
were fully set out in the Act. Subject to good 
character, and to their satisfying the Board as to 
proficiency, those regarded as fit for registration 
were: 

1. The holder of a recognized certificate (as 
defined) entitling the applicant to be admitted 
ad eundem statim. 

2. A bona-fide practitioner for three years (to 
apply within twelve months.) 

3. A draughtsman having seven years’ experi- 
ence (to apply within twelve months). 

4. An engineer with five years’ architectural 
experience (to apply within twelve months). 

5. Pupils or apprentices at the date of the 
Act (to apply within five years). 

6. Persons who pass the required examina- 
tions. 

Of these clauses Nos. 2, 3, and 4 have now 
lapsed, and No. 5 lapses this year. There now 
remain only two doors of admission to the 
Institute, that of ‘ad eundem statim” and that 
leading from the examination-room. 

After completing the Register, the Board 
held an election for the new Council, among 
registered members, and having done this and 
handed over its authority to the Council, the 
Board ceased to exist. It is interesting to know 
that out of some 350 cases, only in three 
instances was the Board’s decision regarding the 
eligibility of applicants reversed by the Supreme 
Court. The qualification clause for practi- 
tioners, as originally drawn up, made use of the 
expression “engaged as a principal in practice 
as an architect.” The Parliamentary Committee, 
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despite my strenuous objections, altered this to 
read “‘engaged in the practice of architecture,” 
and it was this phrase which caused us to lose 
the three cases referred to. They related to the 
applications of three builders, who had for years 
been engaged in erecting buildings according to 
designs prepared by themselves. They were 
refused registration by the Board on the grounds 
that they were builders and not architects. 
The Supreme Court held that the expression 
“engaged in the practice of architecture” 
covered the work they were engaged in, and 
ordered their registration. It is interesting to 
note that while Parliament refused to sanction 
compulsory registration of architects, the Court 
had power, under the wording of the Act, to 
impose compulsion in another direction. It is 
fortunate that the time-limit for admission 
under this clause has long since expired. 

It is now a very open question whether the 
Council of the Institute will proceed any further 
in its attempts to have non-members debarred 
from using the word “architect.” The term 
in use for the past five years, namely “registered 
architect,” has become established, is recognized 
by the public as indicating membership of a 
legally constituted body having control and 
authority within the Dominion, and, moreover, 
the Hospitals Department will not now accept 
plans for the erection of hospitals—the funds 
for building which are, in this country, partly 
provided by Government  subsidies—unless 
they are prepared and carried out by registered 
architects, and this practice is being extended 
in other directions. It is hoped that one of the 
first amendments to be secured by the Institute 
(and for which it is now working) will be that 
“no certificate for any progress or other payment 
required by law or custom to be signed by an 
architect, shall be valid, or the payment there- 
under enforcible, unless such certificate shall be 
signed by a registered architect.” The constant 
use of the letters indicating membership and 
the term “registered architect” have had, as 
already stated, an educative effect on the public. 
There are still some members, happily few in 
number, who do not use the term. This is to 
be regretted. It is not praiseworthy modesty. 
The letters and the title represent an honorable 
distinction and are an indication to the public 
of an architect’s qualifications. 

Five years’ experience in the administration 
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of an Act of Parliament gives one a very fair 
idea of its merits, and I am convinced that, with 
few exceptions, the operation of the Act has 
proved that its clauses were drafted on the right 
lines, at any rate as far as New Zealand is con- 
cerned. With the correction of the exceptions 
referred to, it should prove to be a very satis- 
factory measure. The amendments desired 
cannot well be discussed here, as they are, in 
a sense, sub judice, being still under consideration 
by the Council of this Institute. 

It might be considered inappropriate for one 
unfamiliar with the methods of thought, local 
conditions, and other special features of other 
countries to comment upon the ideas held and 
the efforts that are being made by architects 
abroad in matters akin to those that are dealt 
with in these notes. But I venture the opinion 
that many of the objections to regulation by 
Act of Parliament of which I have read as 
prevailing in many places are more academic 
than real. In saying this I am considering such 
regulation as it affects the fixing of a definite 
term or title denoting membership, be it “‘reg- 
istered” or any other word, as well as in other 
directions. It appears to me that no govern- 
ment elected by popular vote wili grant any 
particular section of the community exclusive 
privileges of the class apparently sought for in 
some of the registration proposals I have read; 
for in the history of most legislative enactments 
the rights of a man earning his living during a 
reasonable period in a bona-fide way (even if 
it is not a very skilful way) at any lawful 
occupation have always been recognized and 
preserved, and attempts to limit that right when 
compiling the original list of members, by the 
imposition of severe restrictions upon his 
admission to any register must, in equity, fail. 
At the same time, the reception, into any newly 
incorporated professional body, of all persons of 
good character who hitherto have earned their 
living, wholly or in a substantial part, in the 
practice of that profession, need not of neces- 
sity prejudicially affect the stability or unduly 
influence the destiny of the new body, nor does 
the registration of a person of mediocre ability 
or limited experience exert a revolutionary 
influence on either his ability or experience, for 
neither are increased or lessened, nor is his 
clientele affected. What happenstis that the 
new member of the body comes under its 
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regulations and discipline, a proceeding which 
is for his own and the public good. 

My five years’ experience of a Registration 
Act for Architects, coupled with ten years spent 
in intimate touch with the working of an Act 
for Accountants—measures designed on very 
similar lines—has shown me that the public 
will have little or nothing to do with an un- 
registered man. Further, my experience has 
been that the disciplinary action of a Council, 
acting fearlessly and honestly, has been of 
incalculable value alike to the profession and to 
the public. And, lastly, the time is now coming 
when the efforts of the Council in the direction 
of educating students and pupils are bearing 
fruit. This is emphasized by the advent into 
the ranks of the younger practitioners of men 
who not only have been taught their profession 
systematically, but have had the seal of merit, 
proved by examination, set upon their period of 
pupilage. 

In every community there must be some 
sacrifice of vested interests, prejudices, opinions, 
and precedent if ultimate good is to be achieved. 
I am convinced that the sacrifices made by the 
older members in the formation and develop- 
ment of the Institute have been justified by the 
results attained; and that these results have been 
brought about under a system of registration 
very much more quickly than they would have 
been realized by a purely voluntary or unincor- 
porated body. I use the expression “purely 
voluntary” advisedly, for though with us there 
exists no legal compulsion to register, public 
opinion in New Zealand has become a compell- 
ing power—a power which has been indirectly 
created and fostered by the Act of Registration 
and the manner in which it has been adminis- 
tered. 

The Institute, being impersonal so far as 
financial interest or advantage is concerned, is 
coming into its heritage as the guardian of the 
public welfare in architectural matters, as well 
as of the interests of its members. Its regulations, 
dealing with ethics, scales of charges, and the 
training and examination of students, are 
framed with this end in view. Moreover, the 
Institute stands for professional skill, integrity, 
and perfect service, and it has every reason to 
confidently rely upon its members to assist in 
bringing about the fullest realization of its 
ideals. 








Post-War Committee—Preliminary Outline of Programme 


HE Executives of the Post-War Com- 

mittee are not at this time prepared to 

issue any document which might be 
considered as a programme. The field of investi- 
gation assigned to it is so vast that any hasty 
pronouncement would be certain to be mis- 
leading. In order, however, that advantage 
may be taken of the immediate public interest 
in “reconstruction” in every industry, the 
subcommittee presents this preliminary out- 
line statement. This is known to be incomplete 
and inadequate, but is published in order that 
organizations of architects throughout the country 
may know the general lines along which we are 
inclined to start the investigation and may, by 
their advice, help to fill in the outline. In this 
way when finally sent out to every architect in 
the country in the form of a questionnaire, we 
may hope that because of its comprehensive 
nature, it will elicit valuable and helpful replies 
from every section of the country. This then 
is the draft in its preliminary state: | 


FOREWORD 


1. It is the purpose of this Committee to 
study and suggest improvements which will 
affect the conditions and increase the efficiency 
and adequacy of architectural practice through- 
out the United States. The desire is to make the 
study cover the whole country and to reach 
every qualified person practising the profession 
of architecture, irrespective of whether or not 
that person be a member of one of the estab- 
lished professional organizations. 

2. As a result of conditions preceding and 
consequent on the war, the practice of every 
vocation faces new conditions, and the time 
has come when each vocation must honestly 
appraise its true position. 

3. The world is apparently searching for a 
way in which to make human relations more 
right—not in words, but in fact. The test of 
right relationship is being applied in a thousand 
ways. 

The individual must appraise the value of 
the service he renders to his fellows, primarily 
through the measure by which the results 
achieved in the practice of his vocation are 


effective. Thus, as architects, we must ask 
ourselves these questions: Are we in right 
relations: 

A. With those whom we would serve—the 

public? 

B. With those with whom we would co- 

operate in the production of a building? 

C. With those who render the same service— 

our fellow architects, the students of 
architecture, and, as professional men, 
with all those who render professional 
service? 

The experience of the war has bared the weak- 
nesses of long established methods of performance 
until institutions of every kind, hitherto thought 
to be effective, have been found wanting. The 
conditions affecting the building arts, at this 
time, therefore not only suggest but demand, 
that they be given the same searching analysis 
that is being given to every human activity, in 
order to bring it into right relationship with 
the new world in which we are to live. 

In order that we may get the facts on which 
to base a forward-looking programme for our 
vocation, we ask every architect to codperate 
with all his heart and soul, in the work of this 
Committee. An outline of topics suggested from 
many sources is set forth with the idea of deter- 
mining a direction along which lines of discussion 
should proceed. It is the idea of the Committee 
that a digest of the opinions which it will receive 
from architects, either singly or through group 
discussions, will enable the Committee to 
present a more adequate document for the 
detailed consideration of all architects, which 
will follow later. 


Subjects to be Included 


A study of conditions affecting architectural 
practice seems to suggest the following main 
subdivisions: 

A. The Attitude of the Public to the Archi- 

tect. 
B. The Relation of the Architect to Other 
Professions, Crafts, Industries, and 
Trades Organizations. 

C. The Relation of the American Institute of 
Architects to the Profession as a Whole. 
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D. The Relation of our System of Archi- 
tectural Education to the Present-day 
Requirements of an Architect. 

Under these main headings the following 

points have been suggested for consideration: 

(a) The Status of the Architect: It is 

obvious that the status of the architect in the 
modern world is established for him (and not 
by him) as a result of the necessity for, and 
the value of, the service he renders. The main 
objective in any building operation is a com- 
pleted structure serving adequately the purpose 
for which it is intended, measured in terms of 
appearance, utility and durability. More and 
more we hear it said that despite these facts, 
architects are so tenacious of their professional 
ideals that they are inclined to disclaim any 
relation to ordinary business or industry and 
their responsibilities. 

(6) Need for More Comprehensive Service: 
The modern tendency of business, accented by 
the experience of the war, is to deal with larger 
organizations with one responsible head rather 
than with the several contributing factors that 
go to make up an organization to produce a 
material result. It is said that the architect 
has done nothing to meet this demand, but that 
engineers have, to an extent, done so. 


The war has brought the whole world face 
to face with a situation which demands that 
production be increased and that resources 
and facilities be developed to an extent far 


exceeding the pre-war volume. The architect 
is said to have done nothing to codrdinate his 
work with the movement for efficiency in pro- 
duction. The experience of the Construction 
Division, the Emergency Fleet Housing Divi- 
sion, and the Housing Corporation have dem- 
onstrated the great advantage of intimate 
organized codperation of all the factors in 
building production in meeting the exigencies 
of a war emergency. 

(c) Business or Profession: The claim is 
made that architects have persistently defined 
their services as distinctly professional, while 
in rendering a large part of their service, they 
really are business men. The existing American 
tendency is to measure the value of all effort 
by material performance—statistics as to costs, 
quantities, speeds, and mechanical achieve- 
ments—which by comparison have a dramatic 
appeal. The public has no measure of value for 
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the more subtle service that, through the 
exercise of imagination and creative genius, 
makes these physical accomplishments possible. 

Architects who have employed direct business 
methods, even to the point of becoming con- 
tractors, seem to have made a better under- 
stood appeal to the public, frequently to the 
detriment of good architecture. Something must 
be done to preserve both valuable elements. 

(d) The Purpose of Professional Organization: 
Our professional organizations are said to have 
occupied their energies in the past in prescribing 
the exact terms upon which an architect may 
seek or accept employment and have not taken 
into account sufficiently the kind and quality 
of service the public demands and is willing to 
pay for, or the terms upon which the public is 
willing to engage such service under the ever- 
changing economic conditions that govern all 
business operations. 

(e) Responsibility: A large proportion of 
buiiding is carried on with borrowed funds. A 
reliable estimate of the cost of the completed 
structure is necessary as a prerequisite in 
arranging any scheme for financing its cost. 
Individuals are entitled to know in advance, 
approximately, what obligations they are enter- 
ing into. Too many architects have been slow 
in realizing how vital is a reliable preliminary 
estimate in the success of a building undertaking. 

An architect’s estimate, even though correct, 
carries with it no financial guarantee that 
protects the owners or lenders in the amount 
of money they may be called upon to spend. 
The architect’s status as agent of the owner 
imposes upon the owner full financial responsi- 
bility for all errors of judgment or defects 
growing out of lack of experience or ability on 
the part of the architect, except in such remote 
cases where it can be proved that the architect 
has failed to exercise due diligence and care. 
The architect’s status is said to be not clearly 
enough professional, in the lay mind, to make 
apparent the reasonableness of this relation. 

(f) The Architect as a Citizen: The architect, 
it is said, does not understand or sympathize 
with the viewpoint of business, nor does busi- 
ness understand the professional ideals of the 
architect. The architect does not take sufficient 
interest in business, political, or civic organiza- 
tions. His ability, through his peculiar training 
and experience, to render service in these fields, 
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is little understood. Other more aggressive 
interests are therefore more closely identified 
in the public mind with the building world. 

(g) The Contractor's Function: Great changes 
have taken place, in recent years, in the status 
of the contractor in relation to building enter- 
prises. In important work the contractor now, 
generally, sells his services on a professional 
basis. His remuneration is understood to be 
for the use of his organization and its knowledge 
of the building business. This changes the 
relation of the architect to the whole building 
procedure. 

The contractors have been quick to realize 
changed conditions and the desire of modern 
business to deal with one organization equipped 
to handle all phases of a building problem. 
Construction companies are therefore employ- 
ing able designers and doing all work from the 
making of drawings and specifications to the 
financing, building, and furnishing of the struc- 
ture. Under this new system, the average archi- 
tectural organization dwindles in impressive- 
ness. The service of an architect, where a 
contractor is selected on the basis of “‘con- 
fidence,” is not required in the same degree 
as in the older method, to watch the performance 
of the contractor or to safeguard the expendi- 
tures of the owner. Nor is he so frequently 
called upon to adjudicate disputes that may 
arise between the owner and the contractor 
over interpretations of the contract obligations. 

(h) Advertising: Without going into the con- 
troversial question of whether advertising of 
a certain kind is or is not proper for pro- 
fessional men, or dwelling on its potential 
abuses or advantages, the fact seems undeniable 
that of all the agencies interested in a building 
project, the architect’s function is the least 
understood by the lay public. 

Advertising seeks to accomplish a greater 
use or sale of any article or service. Such a 
result is attained in the business world by means 
of a liberal expenditure of money along recog- 
nized lines pf publicity. The architect does not 
advertise. Between these two opposites, how- 
ever, there must lie a fruitful field for study, to 
the end that architecture may be given a wider 
application and serve society in a more full 
measure. 

(i) Competitions: The architectural profes- 
sion is possibly suffering the consequences of 


having encouraged, or at least officially counte- 
nanced, a fallacious method of selection—the 
competition. The efforts made to regulate its 
conduct and minimize its pernicious effects are 
merely superficial remedies applied to a con- 
dition that is fundamentally unsound. The 
selection of an architect by the comparison of 
his usually hastily prepared and inadequately 
considered drawings with those of others in 
the same boat, without any of them having the 
benefit of personal consultation or coéperation 
with the interests that are to use the building 
when built, puts a premium on deceit and mere- 
triciousness, and confirms the all too common 
belief that architects are primarily picture- 
makers and neglect the considerations of good 
construction within or approaching the approxi- 
mate cost, and the management of all the busi- 
ness details attendant upon such an undertak- 
ing. 

As a part of this question, the methods by 
which architects are employed need study. 
There seem to be three ways by which they may 
solicit a commission: by the competition, as 
above described; by the social method of utiliz- 
ing friends and acquaintances; and by the 
direct business method of soliciting employ- 
ment, by making sketches gratis. Then, too, 
the schedule of professional charges has been 
supposed to be mandatory, or has been used by 
architects to indicate a compulsory fee to which 
they are bound, thus setting up an anomalous 
condition whereby the public is led to believe 
that all architects possess equal ability because 
they are entitled to equal payment. 

(j) Percentage Remuneration: \t is commonly 
said that the theory of charging for professional 
service on the basis of a percentage on the cost 
is unsound. While the cost of two buildings 
may be the same, the cost of rendering the 
architectural service for the two buildings would 
never be the same. A given percentage in one 
case might be too low and in another too high; 
further, the public cannot disabuse its mind of 
the notion that where a man’s remuneration is 
based upon a percentage of cost, there will be 
a tendency, if not actually to attempt to increase 
the cost, at least to refrain from making an effort 
to reduce it. 

(k) Supervision of Construction: Architects 
are said to devote themselves too exclusively 
to the study and preparation of drawings, 
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specifications, and contract documents, and to 
entrust the supervision of the work too largely 
to salaried employees. The owner’s active 
interest is in the actual construction, not in the 
drawing. In watching the progress of the work 
he is thrown into closer contact with the con- 
tractor and the salaried employee, with the 
result that the value of the architect’s service 
in connection with the actual construction seems 
unimportant to him. 

(1) Education: Our architectural schools, in 
emphasizing the important features of design, 
science, and culture, have apparently neglected 
to train the students in practical business 
methods or practical building knowledge, with 
the result that a large proportion of graduate 
architects are utterly unprepared to render 
skilled service. Thus it would seem to be true 
that many young men gain their business and 
constructional experience at the expense of their 
first clients. There is a large question as to 
whether the practical application of scholastic 
training can be taught in schools or whether 
it must be gained through some system of 
apprenticeship or responsible association™ with 
more experienced architects. 

(m) Architectural Design: There is a great 
problem before us in the frequently discussed 
question of new forms of architectural design 
appropriate to the new forms and materials 
of construction and suitable to the new ways 
of living, the new ways of industrial produc- 
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tion and the new social forces everywhere in 
evidence. 

(n) Extension of the Social Service: All the 
professions have been criticized for having 
worked primarily in the interest of one class 
to the neglect of all others; for the rich or 
moderately wealthy and to a lesser degree, or 
not at all, for the poor. We know that probably 
a large majority of all building work in this 
country is carried out without the services of a 
competent architect. It is one of our most 
important problems to discover where lies the 
responsibility for this condition; with the 
architect’s training and practices, or with the 
public. 


The subjects outlined above are those that 
have been listed thus far for consideration 
by the Executives of the Committee. They will 
be glad to receive from any one suggestions 
of topics to be added to the programme, pro- 
vided that these are pertinent to the purpose of 
the proposed investigation as outlined in the 
foreword. It is intended that the programme 
when completed (with an attached question- 
naire) shall be sent to every architect in the 
country for his consideration and advice. In 
the meanwhile, subjects submitted for inclusion 
in the programme should be sent to the “‘Post- 
War Committee on Architectural Practice, The 
Octagon House, 18th Street and New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C.” 


Notes by the Wayside 


TWENTY-FOUR CENTURIES ago the Greeks per- 
fected the Doric order and built the Parthenon, and in 
the Parthenon, perhaps, there are more subtle and care- 
fully studied refinements than in any other building. 
The most subtle of these is, probably, the entasis of the 
columns, but the horizontal lines are crowned and the 
vertical lines are bent. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Parthenon contains no really horizontal, really vertical, 
or really straight line of any proportionately great length. 
We know nothing of the methods by which these devia- 
tions were determined, either in amount or character. 
All our study has led to nothing more than conjecture and 
assumption. Seventeen centuries later, seven centuries 
ago, came the height of the Gothic period in France, the 
days of Amiens and Rheims. And in these cathedrals 
there are also subtle and carefully studied refinements; 
they contain few, if any, really horizontal or vertical or 
straight lines of any length. Marvelously, the profile 


of the Gothic piers in some cases corresponds in character 
and proportion with the entasis of the Greek columns! 
The similarity is almost uncanny, considering the dif- 
ference in time, place, and traditions of the workers. 
We know as little about the Gothic methods of determin- 
ing the amount and character of these deviations and 
refinements as we do of the Greek. We assume that these 
practices, both Greek and Gothic, were prompted by the 
same motives—the counteraction of optical illusions, the 
modification of perspective effects, or merely to give 
pleasing variety to what otherwise might prove rigid and 
cold. We are quite sure, however, that the entasis of the 
Greek column and the refinement of profile in the Gothic 
pier, although often similar in proportion, were calculated 
for different reasons. We are quite sure that the entasis 
of the column was evolved for the purpose of producing an 
effect in the column itself, probably to avoid the optical 
illusion of concavity in the profile, and we are quite as sure 
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that the modification of profile in the Gothic pier was for 
the purpose of producing an effect in the nave or aisle, 
or the space between the piers, probably to increase the 
appearance of spaciousness and to avoid the seeming effect 
of falling-in at the vaulting by widening the nave as it 
went up. It is quite bewildering to try and think out 
what were the reasons that led builders of such different 
temperaments, and separated by so many centuries, to 
adopt, independently, such similar practices. Thinking 
about it must lead us to one conclusion, however; builders 
of ancient and medieval times, although they did not have 
the graphic facilities for study that we have, were much 
more careful in their foreseeing of results and planning to 
avoid unpleasant accidental effects than we are. 


THERE ARE MANY who scoff at mathematics. In 
the words of Webster they make “that miserable inter- 
rogatory, “What is all this worth?” When we consider 
that the astronomer is enabled by his mathematics to 
determine exactly the recurrence of eclipses and other 
phenomena, that this determination depends, of course, 
on his estimated distances and sizes of the heavenly bodies, 
that since the phenomena are timed correctly, as we 
have oft-recurring evidence to show, the estimated distances 
and sizes must be very nearly correct, does it not show 
us that all this, the power of mathematics, brings us 
closer to the understanding of the infinite, that it brings 
us nearer to the satisfaction of the craving akin to 


that expressed by Tennyson, “to know what God and 
man is”? 


THERE IS A LANGUAGE which is almost universal 
and which, independently and shorn of its rather mysteri- 
ous and involved affiliations, is not in the course of study 
of any school or college. We shall call it the language of 
the line. A knowledge of it will enable one to present an 
idea graphically—to make a diagram of an idea. It is, 
with music, the twin mother of all languages; to sight and 
hearing, they are universally understood, and yet there 
are those who consider the lack of knowing French a great 
shortcoming, and the ignorance of correct English a dis- 
grace; who say with equanimity, “I never could draw any- 
thing and cannot understand a drawing.” The trouble 
seems to be that drawing has usually been inseparably 
associated with “art,” and that it has been taught by. 
reproducing insipid copy in “drawing-books.” The ability 
to draw can be acquired as easily as the physical ability 
to write. By drawing is meant here merely the description 
of things by lines instead of words. There are often 
times when three lines will describe more than thirty 
words, and anyone who can write the thirty words should 
be able to draw properly the three lines. Let the language 
of the line, drawing, be separated from the idea of art 
and pictures and one of the fashionable accomplishments 
to be acquired at young ladies’ seminaries and be raised to 
the dignity of the “three R’s.” 


The Hazards of Walking 


By H. WEAVER MOWERY 


How, in so complicated a business as building, shall a 
proper balance of essentials be kept, with enthusiastic 
specialists each vigorously pursuing their particular 
activity and each careless of the other? 

For instance, fire-safe construction, though of vital 
importance, occupies a preéminent position in the minds 
of all associated with building design. This condition has 
been brought about through unremitting publicity and 
agitation by manufacturers of fire-proof materials of all 
sorts, the formation of national associations for fire-pre- 
vention, the publication of magazines, and kindred acti- 
vities. But in obtaining this wonderful result, is it not 
possible that other matters of perhaps equal importance, 
lacking the organization and the publicity, came to be 
more and more neglected until finally almost entirely 
overlooked? 

The problem of providing safe walking surfaces seems 
to have been eclipsed in this fashion. We have come to 
take it as a matter of course when a person falls down- 
stairs and is severely injured or killed. A short time ago, 
in Chicago a leading building contractor fell downstairs 
and died within a few hours. Exactly five and one-half 
lines was the amount of space given in the newspapers 
announcing this fatality. But when an individual is cre- 
mated in a burning building, a special representative of 
the press is assigned to the story, and we get two or three 
columns with glaring headlines. Yet there are more than 


twelve times as many people killed by falls as there are in 
burning buildings! For instance, in Chicago, in 1915 there 
were eight people killed in burning buildings, while 154 
were killed by falls on floors, stairs, and sidewalks, other 
than through slipping on ice and banana-peels. In New 
York (Manhattan), 816 deaths through falls on stairs and 
sidewalks have been reported to the Coroner’s office in 
five years—ig12 to 1916 inclusive. Statistics from the 
Labor Departments of the four states, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, show that slipping and 
tripping injured as many workmen as were injured by 
cranes, gears, belts and pulleys, planers and jointers, lad- 
ders and elevators all combined. In the state of Ohio, 
slipping and tripping casualties in the industrial plants 
cost approximately $153,000 for compensation, hospital, 
and medical expenses alone. Such figures show beyond a 
doubt that something is wrong with the surfaces upon 
which people must work and walk, or with people them- 
selves. 

A casual tour of inspection reveals amazingly unsafe 
conditions in tread surfaces. Architects and engineers are 
not responsible for all of these unsafe conditions. Ter- 
razza floors, if properly cleaned, are not unsafe, but if the 
janitor or superintendent of a building will persist in using 
soap-powder instead of the proper sort of floor-cleanser, 
such a surface is dangerously slippery and, of course, the 
designer of the building is not responsible for such a con- 
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dition. But there are many conditions coming directly 
under the supervision of the architect and engineer which 
can be corrected by those charged with the supervision of 
the designing and the specification of the materials. 

An analysis of the casualty reports from sixty-five com- 
panies in twenty-two different states, by the Accident 
Prevention Committee of the National Electric Light 
Association, shows that slipping, tripping, and falling was 
the greatest cause of disability accidents (28 per cent of 
the total). More than twice as many casualties resulting 
in “lost time” were caused by falls as by the next highest 
cause. And it should be noted that falls are not usually 
from high places such as scaffolds, temporary supports, or 
poles, as is usually thought, but 32 per cent of all falls 
occurred on stairs and floor-levels. 

Whether stair accidents are caused through the care- 
lessness of the individual, or because of improper tread and 
riser dimensions, or through unsafe tread surfaces is a 
question often raised. The experience of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is very interesting. It conducted the only authen- 
ticated service test of which there is definite knowledge, to 
show the merit or demerit of a type of tread from a safety 
viewpoint. On a newly constructed stairs, equipped with 
one type of tread, 141 accidents were reported in less than 
two months. The type of tread then was changed and not 
a single reported fall in the three months following. There 
was no change in tread or riser dimensions, no additional 
hand-rails were put in, lighting conditions were the same 
as before the accidents ceased, and it is to be assumed 
that the people were just as careless and were in just as 
great a hurry. But the change in the type of the tread 
alone was responsible for the elimination of falls in this 
case. 

It is essential that the nature of the material of which 
stair treads are composed shall be such that slipping on 
them will be prevented and wear reduced to a minimum, 
but, in addition, it is well to conform to some universal 
standard of tread and riser dimensions. 

On floor-levels, it will be found that the most prolific 
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cause of falls is through slipping on inserts of cast iron and 
steel, such as door-saddles, trench-covers, drainage-grat- 
ings, expansion-joint covers, floor-plates, coal-hole and 
man-hole covers, and kindred surfaces. 

How to prevent falls on floor-level is a complicated 
subject, and related to it are such problems as “good house- 
keeping,” which means materials properly piled in safe 
locations. Pieces of sharp-edged stovepipe, especially in 
a factory passageway, are decidedly hazardous, and their 
presence at such places does not constitute “good house- 
keeping.” Other items related to safe walking are such as 
projecting siamese sprinkler connections or unguarded 
areaways, all constituting serious hazards. 

At a recent meeting of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers, they passed unanimously a resolution as follows: 

“Wuereas, Slipping and tripping hazards are a most 
serious menace and prolific source of industrial and public 
casualties, causing a great economic waste and untold 
suffering which it is desirable to reduce or prevent, there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this Society to recom- 
mend suitable provisions to eliminate existing and to pre- 
vent future slipping and tripping hazards, and be it further 

“Resolved, That surfaces of cast iron or steel, on which 
people walk or work, constitute dangerous hazards which 
should be prohibited unless an effective anti-slip element 
is embodied in the wearing surface of such tread materials.” 

Such action as that denoted by this resolution becomes 
all the more emphatic when we note that there is embodied 
in the laws of two states, and in the building code of the 
largest municipality in the United States, provisions which 
require that “all stair treads shall be so constructed and 
maintained that persons walking thereon will not slip.” 

It is of urgent importance to give careful consideration 
to the nature of materials used where people must walk 
or work upon them. This phase of accident-prevention 
has been neglected; it must now claim consideration by 
men who give true service in building. 


War Memorials 


At the present moment an unusual and very whole- 
some activity is concerned with the subject of War 
Memorials. On the whole, the general suggestions put 
forward are very sound, but one discovers an inevitable 
tendency to sound the praises of the expert. This is well, 
as far it goes, for expert services are needed before any 
suitable memorial can take form, but what is needed more 
than any of these things is a national consciousness 
seeking to rhemorialize a spiritual experience,—for unless 
the movement to build a memorial is quickened by the 
deep stirrings of the sacrifice we and all others have made 
to a common cause, what hope is there that our memorials 
shall stand before the coming generations as witnesses 
of the havoc and suffering and anguish which all the forces 
of modern civilization—churches, colleges, and govern- 
ments—could not avert. All were powerless to stay the 
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slaughter. Is it too much to hope that the memorials 
of this experience will fail utterly to glorify war, and 
victory, and while still paying homage to the heroism of 
men, also point the thoughts of the world to a kind of 
humanity and brotherhood which will refuse ever again 
to adopt war as a means of settling any issue? 

To that end, is it not important to consider forms of 
memorials where men and women and children may meet 
and congregate for work and play, and where they may 
discuss and fraternize? Let us have memorials that will 
bring men together in a common experience and not leave 
them cold with the frigidity of monuments that lose their 
power to influence almost as soon as the mortar is dry in 
their joints. Let us forget the imperialistic ruins of 
Europe, and build something democratic, for if anything 
is certain, we may be sure that our men did not die in 
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order that they might be glorified in bronze or stone. 
They died for Life, for more and better life, warm, fresh 
and vital in the living—that must be our memorial to their 


sacrifice. 
Why Arches? 


To THE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL: 


On the subject of war monuments, the Institute has 
moved to mitigate the offences which will inevitably 
spring up all over the country in the name of patriotic 
recognition of the valor of those who were in the great 
army. 

The ambitious communities talk of building “victory 
arches,” but why arches? The watchword of the war has 
been, ““To make the world safe for democracy.” Where 
does the victory arch typify that inspiration? The great 
Roman arches, built to commemorate the imperialism 
of a dominating empire, the prototypes of the arches now 
proposed, certainly are, in spirit, far from our ideals of today. 
Had our enemy triumphed, victory arches at the gates 
of Paris, London and New York would have seemed the 
fitting memorials of imperialistic triumph. 

Can we not find some democratic expression of com- 
memorating the deeds of a nation, not some personal 
memorial to any man or set of men? For the personal 
memorial the bronze tablet in the home neighborhood of 
those who died in service seems fitting, but no blatant, 
prideful monument of stone that we can set up seems to 
echo the spirit of the war. 

Why cannot the spirits of those who have gone on 
look upon some peaceful ground set aside as a park and 
kept beautiful for those whom they have left here, or 
why cannot some district near each of our great cities be 
forever dedicated to pleasant homes? These would be 
living, democratic memorials and would make good in the 
future our promise that we really meant something when 
we talked of winning the war to make the world safe for 
democracy. Very truly yours, 

Francis J. MacDonne Lt. 


Philadelphia 


A conference with the leading associations of artists in 
Philadelphia was called in November, under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Chapter. The purpose of this confer- 
ence is expressed in the following resolution: 

Be it Resolved, That, in view of the probability that the Declaration 
of Peace will be marked by celebrations, and by memorials both tem- 
porary and permanent, and in order that the services of the foremost 
artists of the country be utilized in the designing and directing of these, 
we urge upon all National, state, and municipal authorities, and upon 
the public in general, that such designing and directing of design be 
entrusted only to architects, sculptors, and painters, of the highest stand- 
ing, the selecting or naming of whom should be left to a committee formed 
from their own recognized associations, which committee could codperate 
with any existing art committees, either National, state or municipal. 

Since the adoption of the principles thus expressed, the 
movement has crystallized into the form of an organiza- 
tion composed of duly appointed artists or professional 
members under the title of the “Advisory Council of the 
Art Associations of Philadelphia,” Mr. Wilson Eyre, 
Chairman, Mr. Horace Wells Sellers, Secretary, the socie- 
ties being represented as follows: 


Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: Messrs. 
J. McClure Hamilton, Nicola d’Ascenzo, and Miss Violet Oakley. 
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Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. A.: Messrs. Wilson Eyre, John P. B. 
Sinkler, Horace Wells Sellers. 

Philadelphia Sketch Club: Messrs. Wm. F. Gray, Joseph Pennell, 
Edwin H. Fetterolf. 

T-Square Club of Philadelphia: Messrs. Howell Lewis Shay, Albert 
Kelsey, and Chas. L. Borie, Jr. 

The Art Alliance: Messrs. Paul King, Charles Grafly, and Miss 
Violet Oakley. 


The Alumni of Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Arts: 
Messrs. Otto F. Ege, J. Frank Copeland, and Charles Scott. 


As indicated by the resolution, the purpose of the Council 
is to consider means and take active measures toward the 
improvement in design of war memorials which will be 
erected in commemoration of events or in honor of individ- 
uals. Through its activities it is hoped to secure an 
intelligent consideration of such works, and already the 
Council is formulating a scheme for the proposed victory 
pageant to be held in this city, following the signature of 
the treaty of peace, and it is proposed that this pageant 
shall constitute also a fitting celebration of the opening 
of the parkway now nearing completion. 

While the parkway in itself affords an interesting 
opportunity for embellishment as a court of honor through 
which the processions will pass, its termination at the 
elevated site of the proposed art museum provides a setting 
for an impressive spectacle which it is intended shall form 
the climax of the celebration. The scheme when developed 
will be offered by the Council to the Committee on Celebra- 
tion of World Peace, appointed by the Mayor at the request 
of the Philadelphia Council of National Defense. 


Alabama 


Members of the Alabama Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects, have offered their services, through the 
Birmingham Civic Association, to the city, gratis, in 
advising any committees or organizations who wish to 
erect public memorials and monuments. 

Mr. Warren, President of the Alabama Chapter, 
pointed out that architects had only the interest of the 
city at heart, from an artistic standpoint, in offering their 
services to builders of these public memorials and improve- 
ments. The Alabama Chapter has appointed a committee 
whose services will be available without charge in helping 
to design prior to the awarding of contracts for the con- 
templated improvements. This committee was appointed 
so there would be no hesitancy on the part of committees 
seeking advice along these lines. 

It is expected that a committee of the civic association 
will appear before the city commission asking to have an 
art commission created, to be on a voluntary basis; all 
petitions for privilege to erect monuments and memorials 
will be submitted to the commission. 


A Park for a Memorial 


According to statements in the press, the village of 
Port Chester, N. Y. has initiated the purchase of 41 acres 
of land to be set aside and developed as a memorial to the 
soldiers from that village. 


Community Houses as Memorials 


The War Camp Community Service is collecting data 
and suggestions relating to community houses for soldiers’ 
and sailors’ memorials. There are now some 400 represen- 
tatives of the War Camp Community Service distributed 
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around the country and eventually there will be 600. 
The Committee, in issuing a circular on the subject 
says: 


“‘Any memorial should be built of permanent materials such as stone 
or brick and be fireproof—for it should of its very nature be permanent. 
In old established communities where there is an architectural tradition 
exemplified by the older buildings in the town the memorial should con- 
form to their general character; in new communities without that back- 
ground of tradition, the dignity and good taste of the memorial structure 
would go far toward establishing a standard for other new buildings. 
When the building fund is small, there should be no attempt at display; 
the heroism, the supreme sacrifice, of which a memorial perpetuates a 
reverent and tender memory, are not tawdry; there should be therefore 
no tawdry ornament nor cheap and showy substitutes for good materials 
used. It is of importance to select the best architect available. In small 
communities it may be found advisable to seek him outside; a worthy 
memorial is of more importance than a narrow local pride. There 
are two methods open in the selection of an architect: (1) His direct 
selection on the basis of his proven worth as designer and executant, 
his integrity and business ability; (2) His selection through competition. 

here two or more architects may lay claim to the equal confidence of 
the community, a competition will probably prove on te the solution of 
many delicate personal problems; in any case the competition should be 
conducted under the standard program of the American Institute of 
Architects (obtainable by application to the Secretary of the Institute, 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C., or by application to the nearest 
Chapter of the Institute). This program contains those provisions 
essential to the fair and equitable conduct of a competition. It insures 
er contractual relations between the owner and the competitor. 

nder it the competition requirements are clear and definite. The com- 
petency of the competitors is assured; the agreement between owner and 
competitors definite, as becomes a plain statement of business relations; 
and the judgment would be based on expert knowledge.” 
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This activity is being aided by the Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Post-War Memorials, which proposes to estab- 
lish, if possible, competent jurists throughout the country 
to whom memorial projects may be submitted as early in 
their inception as possible. 


Circular of the American Federation 
of Arts 


The Federation has issued an excellent circular on 
the subject of War Memorials, copies of which can be 
obtained on application to the American Federation of 
Arts, 1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. The 
circular announces, among other things, that a Special 
Advisory Committee is to be appointed, the services of 
which will be made available to those seeking them. Also 
that War Memorials will form the main theme of the 
next Convention of the Federation, in May. 


A Base for a Flagstaff 


It has been suggested that one simple form of memorial 
would be a stone or bronze base for a flagstaff, which, if 
erected at a point where it would invite open-air meetings 
and discussions, would offer a memorial possessing an 
enduring influence. 


Correspondence 


“The Meaning of Architecture” 


To THE Epiror oF THE JOURNAL: 


I note in the columns of the Journal, with the awe 
which overpowers one in the presence of super-knowledge, 
howbeit awe tinctured with amused interest, a review of 
my little book, “The Meaning of Architecture;” and I 
take the liberty of “reacting” to it because, appearing as 
it does between the covers of the Journal of a great pro- 
fessional body which is supposed to foster the art as well 
as the practice of architecture, it might otherwise exercise, 
possibly, a prejudicial influence upon the layman whose 
absent gaze might incidentally be directed to it. Archi- 
tectural readers will recognize readily enough the historical 
and technical limitations of the reviewer; while the limita- 
tions of the author of the book have been apparent to most 
of them, through the medium of the architectural press 
and otherwise, throughout a long series of years. 

Your reviewer starts out with the statement that “the 
author gives evidence throughout the book of a deep love 
of art, of lofty purposes, and of genuine and worthy 
reactions to the noble monuments of the past.”” Then he 
remembers his office, reverses himself, and begins a specific 
condemnation of those “lofty purposes” and “personal 
reactions” which he had just permitted himself to commend; 
and he proceeds to “show why” the reversal of form by 
quoting some passages which, detached from the stream 
of the argument, lend themselves, as detached passages 
readily do, to misinterpretation and superficial comment. 
These quotations bear only upon the author’s “reaction” 
to certain Greek forms, while the lesson which the book 


is intended to convey—the lesson of individual and 
communal reaction to worthy art—is absolutely ignored; 
probably not in the least comprehended. 

Concerning the full treatment of that particular subject 
upon fragments of which your reviewer sees fit to expend 
his entire critical charge, another reviewer (in the Art 
World) has said: “At the outset Mr. Pond possesses the 
inestimable advantage of knowing architecture and there 
is no question but his remarkably sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the reasons involved in the evolution of Greek 
architecture must illumine and even thrill the esthetic 
perceptions of his lay readers.”” That is one reviewer’s 
opinion on the minor theme of the book, and I quote it 
for what it is worth as against the opinion of the Journal’s 
reviewer. 

Let us note the stock which the Journal’s reviewer dis- 
plays upon his intellectual shelf. Well, he exhibits a 
certain perspicacity, of which he himself is quite unaware, 
when he characterizes as “almost like a bit of super-solemn 
Alice in Wonderland” a sentence which anyone else would 
know was interjected with humorous, not to say whimsical, 
intent. Your reviewer's rare mind blindly sensed the 
situation. 

Now, as to the masculine and feminine in Greek archi- 
tecture: I am not responsible for the very general ascrip- 
tion of masculine characteristics to the Doric order and of 
feminine characteristics to the Ionic. I have met it in 
my reading on architecture from the very first; and so 
general it was that I do not see how even a superficial 
reader could have missed it (unless he were a reviewer 
[this is a bit of super-solemn Alice]), but never have I 















been furnished an analytical or literary clue. Is it a crime 
that I should seek an interpretation, and, finding one 
which appeals to me, that I should share the pleasure of it 
with one who should really “like that sort of thing”? 

And then as to the Ionic entablature which I might 
have diagrammed (as an engineer might diagram the 
forces in a beam—though, your reviewer to the contrary 
notwithstanding, I did not) a fairer impression might have 
been conveyed had the reviewer reproduced the whole 
plate instead of building up a fragment of it from an 
unsympathetic font of type. (That seems quite to be his 
method—to convey ragged impressions by presenting his 
own drawing of detached fragments.) It is not, however, 
to the diagram and its mistreatment that I desire to direct 
attention, but to the humorous lack of historical and 
structural knowledge of the entablature displayed by the 
reviewer. Let me quote him: 

“Now the plainest of plain men would not find anything 
startling in the fact that when a beam is laid across 
supports—here they are columns—one wouldn’t cut 
them up so as to weaken them actually or in appearance, 
but that after horizontal courses had been laid it would be 
quite practicable and pleasing to decorate the further 
horizontal courses with vertical markings, since a continu- 
ous support has been supplied. The aforesaid plain man 
would not have thought of compression or tension and 
neutral zones, and it is highly probable that the Greek of 
the entablatures did not either. Of course I don’t say that 
they did not. I don’t know anything about it. I can only 
say that I find that kind of elaborate, unhistorical, and 
apparently fantastic explanation of the obvious as tedious 
as it is futile.” 

I dismiss the tedium and futility as factors of a 
personal equation. I pass over (another bit of Alice) 
the evidence of the reviewer’s unfamiliarity with English 
and facts, confusing us as to which the plain man does not 
cut—the beam or the supports—and as to whether the 
Greek or the entablatures did not think, and proceed to 
the “obvious.”” Obvious to whom? Was the Greek method 
obviously the one to be employed by the Egyptian? Then 
why did the Egyptian so generally cut the face of the 
lintel down to the lower edge with decorations which 
minimized or obscured the structural function? Was this 
Greek treatment obvious to the plain man of the Middle 
Ages? Then why did he so consistently ignore it? The 
beam was not an element in the major medieval structural 
scheme; but it was of necessity employed—somewhat in 
ecclesiastical, widely in civil and domestic building— 
and was cut and carved for purely decorative purposes 
in such manner as to weaken it, not only in appearance but 
in actuality. Detailed citation is not necessary; outside 
the realm of Greek influence the practice was general. 
Obvious? It seems not to be so frightfully obvious that 
the forms of the Greek entablature developed through deep 
feeling for structure; some need to have the fact pointed 
out to them. If they don’t believe it nor see how it affects 
the design, it becomes “tedious” to them. By the bye, 
I wonder if the telephone, the phonograph, the Marconi, 
and the airship were obvious to your reviewer a few years 
ago—they are so obvious now that it must tire him to hear 
of them. 

As to turning the architecture of the country over to 
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the engineers, if architects are to idealize or dramatize 
structural forces in their buildings, that does not worry me. 
I was an engineer: civil, by instinct and education; struc- 
tural, by wide and important practice. The C. E. which 
I am privileged to append to my name is not an honorary 
degree but an honorable mark gained by hard study and 
some service. I know the engineering mind and respect it, 
—respect in it the power to conceive a useful thing and 
go to it with directness; but I respect, to the point of 
reverence, the architectural mind which conceives the 
useful thing in the spirit of beauty—a very different matter 
from cloaking useful forms with superficial ornament. 
How the architectural mind may react to the spirit of 
beauty, to the lasting benefit of itself and society, and how 
society and the individual may find themselves clearly 
symbolized or typified in architecture, I tried to set forth 
in the book. All this your reviewer, in stubbing his 
intellectual toe on a splinter which he himself kicked up, 
has missed. 

As to the gentle slap administered in his last paragraph 
—if calling the architecture which my firm has produced 
in these past years and the influence which it has exerted 
toward simplicity and directness of style—if calling this 
a “blight” on the profession can be denominated a gentle 
slap—I have little comment to make. I may say, however, 
that I accept all the responsibility. I shall not shift it 
onto the American Institute of Architects which, in spite 
of my well-known philosophy of art and my executed 
works, kept me for years at its council board, making me 
twice its president. I absolve the architectural press ot 
this country, and that portion abroad, which has sought 
my work, both in design and in “minor literature.” 
I say sought, for I have never offered, unsolicited, an 
article from my pen, a drawing or a photograph of any 
of my work to any architectural publication. And yet 
many articles of mine and much of the work of my firm 
have been published and reviewed in a spirit of fairness 
and have called forth commendation from individuals and 
societies. One building was awarded the gold medal of a 
Chapter of the Institute; and I have been asked to serve 
and have served on national and international juries of art. 
“And so” from the “blight” of my teachings the profession 
has been and will be secure! By just what authority does 
your reviewer assume to speak for a profession in 
the pages of a professional journal? Please mark that 
‘and so,” as appearing in your review, especially in the 
last sentence. Does not it “seem a fair measure of” your 
reviewer's “critical and scientific reasoning”? Once more 
as to the “blight of my teachings;” realizing the enormity, 
as now I must, I should be overcome with remorse that 
the American Library Association has seen fit to list 
my book and place copies in many army camp libraries— 
and I weep to read the words of the Springfield Repudlican’s 
reviewer: ‘“The public, as well as those engaged in the pro- 
fession of architecture, needs just such stimulating leader- 
ship in regard to general principles as Mr. Pond is able to 
afford!” I ought to weep—but I do not. 

Irvinc K. Ponp 
To THE EpiTor oF THE JOURNAL: 

I am sorry that I cannot agree entirely with Mr. Pond’s 
strictures, for if I could I should merely say, “You are 
right, Mr. Pond, and I am wrong” and we could let it go 
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at that..But there is only one statement in his letter with 
which I can cordially agree. He says, in effect, that 1 know 
nothing about architecture, and on that point our opinions 
are absolutely at one. I said as much to the Editor when 
he asked me to review Mr. Pond’s book and another, but 
the Editor answered that in these books the problem was 
rather social, educational, and esthetic, and not technically 
architectural. It was with this in mind that I undertook 
their consideration. Mr. Pond quotes a review which 
says that “his interpretation of Greek architecture must 
illumine, even thrill, the esthetic perceptions of his lay 
readers.” I am one of those lay readers, but I regret to say 
that my response is not according to prescription. Whose 
the fault—Quien sabe? 

In answering Mr. Pond’s letter I shall make my notes 
serial, following the order in the letter. 

Firstly, Mr. Pond is not in “the presence of super- 
knowledge” but only in that of a modicum of intelligence. 
He may not agree to this but such is my opinion. 

Secondly, I mean the commendatory passages to con- 
tinue valid throughout. I never question either the love, 
the purposes, or the personal reactions, but only the 
interpretations. 

Thirdly, I do not question the masculine and feminine” 
in certain Greek forms, but I do find Mr. Pond’s interpreta- 
tions to be anthropologically and psychologically fan- 
tastic, and these “interpretations” are not matters of 
architecture but concern these other disciplines. Nor do 
I suggest that his interpreting them is a “crime,” even 
though I do believe that his interpretations are blunders. 

Fourthly, concerning the obvious. Mr. Pond has 
never given to the notion of the obvious the attention it 
deserves. I can assure him that “the telephone, the 
phonograph, the Marconi, and the airship” were not 
“obvious” to me “‘a few years ago,” that they are not 
“obvious” to me today, and will not be “obvious” to me 
if I live a thousand years. The familiar and the obvious 
are two very different concepts. It is a commonplace of 
popular speech that people often fail to perceive the 
obvious. The fact that people often cut the beams illogically 
is an instance of this. But to have discovered a mare’s 
nest in explanation of the obvious is another matter, and 
that I believe Mr. Pond to have done. 

Fifthly, as to my failure to perceive that Mr. Pond is 
concerned with the Spirit of Beauty and the ways in 
which “‘society and the individual may find themselves 
clearly symbolized or typified in architecture.” It would 
seem that one must be explicit in talking to Mr. Pond. 
My review was concerned exclusively with that, and the 
instances cited were intended to bring out clearly that this 
kind of symbolization ispsychologically and historically false. 

Finally, and to be very serious. Mr. Pond has no 
shadow of warrant in saying that I called the architecture 
that his firm produced, and its influence on the profession, 
a blight. I said not one word about his architecture 
or its “influence towards simplicity and directness of 
style.” I was concerned exclusively with Mr. Pond’s 
method of interpretation, and I used the term blight in 
relation to a certain method of deliberate, conscious, 
symbolization that he advocates. If that be unfair, 
unintelligent, or otherwise reprehensible, let Mr. Pond 
make the most of it. Leo Srein. 
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P. S. This is a matter of interest to Mr. Pond alone, 
so I add it in a postscript, but it is true in respect to the 
“Alice” passage that I at first suspected it of being humor- 
ous. A comparison with other statements of unquestion- 
able sobriety changed my opinion. However, Mr. Pond 
may substitute the passage about the symbolism of the 
Doric flutings, unless that, too, is a whimsy. L. S. 


A Letter of Thanks from 
Major Evarts Tracy 


As the last one remaining of the goth Engineers in this 
country, I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude for the 
willing aid and assistance given by the architectural pro- 
fession through the Institute; their help has been of the 
greatest value to the service in procuring the much-needed 
personnel for the Camouflage Section of the Army. From 
the inception of the service, the Institute placed at the dis- 
posal of the section its entire organization, assumed the 
expense of printing and postage, and donated the labor of 
its personnel. 

When the writer returned to the United States in 
October, with orders to recruit two two-company battal- 
ions, consisting of 1,048 men and 64 officers, all men of 
special training, and to send the first one over on Decem- 
ber 10, it was said in France it could not be done. The 
same comment was made here, and owing to the epidemic 
of influenza, which held up the draft, and certain changes 
made by the General Staff regarding inductions, it was 
certainly a difficult proposition. However, the Institute 
immediately started its work, and there was such a patriotic 
response from all members of the profession, whether be- 
longing to the Institute or not, and the artists and sculp- 
tors as well, that by the time of the signing of the armis- 
tice we had over eight hundred men in process of induc- 
tion, one complete battalion and more than three hund- 
red as a start for the second, slated for departure in 
February. 

We, in France, expected to fight at least all next sum- 
mer, and it was somewhat staggering to have the end come 
so quickly. As a whole, we have had luck, though a few 
of the best now lie in France, and there are many who bear 
the scars of shell and shrapnel, as well as those who will 
never be the same as before they passed through the worst 
experience of all—mustard gas. 

A great many architects have thought, I find, that we 
wanted architects for architectural work. In the haste of 
organizing I did not make our needs perfectly clear. The 
qualities needed in a good camoufleur are: leadership, 
ability to handle men, color sense and artistic perception, 
ingenuity and common sense. The engineer often has most 
of these qualities, but is apt to lack the artistic ones. The 
artist has color sense and artistic perception, but often is 
not accustomed to handling men. Of course, there are 
brilliant exceptions, as we found in our own outfit, but all 
of the allies, as well as our own higher officers, have stated 
that the architect, on account of his training and experience 
generally, makes the best camoufleur. 

Camouflage, and the French artillery motto will hold 
good: “Une batterie vue c’est une batterie perdue.” 

[Signed] Evarrs Tracy, 
Major, 40th Engineers, U.S.A., Commanding. 





Planning in Australia 
By NILS HAMMARSTRAND 


HERE are countries where the resistance offered by 
indifference, ignorance, or contemptible selfish- 
ness still forms a mighty obstacle to the sure 
ultimate triumph of the now world-wide movement 

for rational city-planning, and where, therefore, its final 
victory still seems comparatively remote. There are other 
countries where the movement already has passed through 
this initial stage, and where the practical results already 
achieved presage that the universal ascendancy of city- 
planning—or, perhaps, even country-planning—will be 
one of the greatest features of the present century. 

Again, there are countries where this agony of birth, 
this painful conflict between reason and unreason, between 
great aims and small aims, seems in process of being allev- 
iated through the influence of some regulative constitu- 
tional element. In Germany, it is the aptitude for organiz- 
ing, and sometimes over-organizing, all human activities 
which has rendered this service; in England, it has been the 
national common sense which has helped to insure to city- 
planning on a scientific basis its rightful place among the 
most vital concerns of social life. In regard to England, 
it may even be opportune to say that the time may come 
when its “national glory” at the present moment will be 
measured rather by the number and quality of the work- 
men’s houses it has built during the war than by the number 
and artillery equipment of the surrendered German war- 
ships. In that better future, for which many of us hope and 
some of us work, it will then also be told how even the 
remotest of the British dominions not only participated in 
the bloody sacrifices of their motherland, but also received 
an impetus from its impelling upbuilding energy. That 
this energy has been redoubled through the imperative 
demands of the war should, however, not becloud our sight. 
The spectacle of a Britain that has “leaped forward a 
hundred years in method, in organization, in planning in 
advance, in housing, health and, above all, in outlook” 
should not make us fall to the temptation of drawing the 
dangerous inference that war is “a biological necessity.” 
At least, there is not much hope for humanity if such 
monstrous catastrophes are indispensable for making 
us clearsighted and premeditative. To acknowledge this 
would be to admit the necessity of degrading men to the 
very lowest level of unreason and ferocity in order to make 
them really progressive! Only the most abject, incurable 
misanthrope will be ready to accept so pessimistic a tenet 
as a rule to govern our actions. 

The words just cited, characterizing the English pro- 
gress during the war, occurred in a presidential address 
delivered some months ago at the Second Australian Town 
Planning Conference in Brisbane. It was on this occasion 
that one of the organizers of the conference, Mr Charles 
Reade, Government Town Planner, South Australia, made 
the following statement: “One of the essentials towards 
the practical application of Town Planning in Australian 
States has been recognized and given effect to since the 
first Conference and Exhibition in Adelaide last year, by 
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the South Australian Government—namely the making of 
Town Planning a Permanent Department of State, and 
renewing the appointment of a Government Town Planner. 
It rests with delegates to this, the second gathering, to say 
whether or not they would approve and recommend that 
a similar step be taken in other States in The Common- 
wealth as a prelude toward further developments.*” The first 
conference, it might be recalled, indirectly affirmed the 
principle of a Town Planning Department, when, after 
prolonged discussion, it unanimously agreed to the resolu- 
tion which reads: “That full Town Planning powers be 
conferred on local authorities, with the right to control by 
the State Government.” 

We have italicized “as a prelude toward further develop- 
ments” with a view to emphasizing the rational character 
of the Australian procedure in securing city-planning. To 
the Australian city-planning pioneers it has been self- 
evident that whatever differences of opinion there may 
exist regarding the best way in which to direct, govern, and 
control the complicated process of city-planning, results 
can be achieved only on the solid basis of a well-constructed 
administrative foundation. Already we see this foundation 
in course of being constituted in the young Australia, while 
in some countries it still seems a long way even to a mere 
recognition of its indispensability. Certainly, Australia 
is to be congratulated upon taking, at the outset, this 
decisive step in the right direction, and all the more as, 
since in so doing, it is by no means merely imitating 
England. 

Another quotation from Mr. Reade’s paper on “‘Prac- 
tical Town Planning” may serve to illustrate the Australian 
attitude: ‘‘Now the gist of all town-planning practice and 
application is mainly centered in and governed by ‘Pro- 
cedure’—the manner in which the authorities shall proceed 
to prepare a scheme and carry it through the successive 
phases necessary to formulate, discuss, amend, and secure 
adoption, if possible, by all concerned, before it can be 
brought to the Minister for consideration, and finally 
authorized. ‘Procedure’ is an all-dominant factor, for 
not only does it determine the form and character of the 
scheme, but, in addition, settles the main lines on which it 
shall be carried out. In other countries (i. e. Britain, 
Canada, etc.), the responsibilities and functions of ‘Pro- 
cedure’ are divided between the central authority and the 
Councils. In the case of Britain, the Council is obliged to 
act under the absolute direction of the local Government 
Board and its ‘Procedure Regulations,’ which in practice 
are most cumbersome, over-cautious, and cause prolonged 
and needless delays. At present these regulations are 
undergoing severe criticism at the hands of authorities, nad 
the Local Government Board has been invited by repre- 
sentative bodies and institutions to radically amend them, 
as well as the Act itself. Canada has considerably modified 
and simplified procedure. There is no reason why Australia 
should not go one better. This, under local conditions, 

*The italics are mine.—N. H. 
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seems quite possible of realization without sacrifice of 
essential safeguards to owners and objectors generally.” 

In Australia, as in England, the division of the control 
of towns, and particularly of metropolitan areas, especially 
complicates the problem of effective town-planning control. 
At the first Australian conference, in Adelaide, Mr. Reade 
strongly emphasized the point that the British system of 
control is very unsatisfactory when attempting to deal 
with a city and suburbs controlled by many authorities. 
“Canadian States,” Mr. Reade said on that occasion, 
“have also found that in adopting town planning Acts 
based on English practice, the problem of divided authority 
remained unsolved. Canada found that these Acts in 
themselves were insufficient to formulate plans for the 
improvement and development of cities. Town planning 
Commissions on the American model have been appointed 
in addition.” Mr. Reade also referred to the fact that 
“many large municipalities in Britain, such as Greater 
Sheffield, have removed the difficulties of divided authority 
in town planning by bringing unbuilt areas under the 
control of one metropolitan council.” 

These quotations—which, if space allowed, could be 
supplemented by others from Mr. J. Garlick’s paper on 
“The principles of Town Planning Legislation” and from 
various critical comment made at the conference—may 
suffice to show how seriously the Australians are wrest- 
ling with the difficult problems which the establishment 
of a well-adapted, effective “city-planning constitution” 
presents. 

Other aims of this conference and of the preceding one 
have, of course, been to afford opportunities for ventilating 
‘city-planning questions generally, to stimulate enterprises 
aiming at practical accomplishments, and to arouse a 
proper realization of their urgent necessity. In regard to 
actual achievements, the president of the conference, Mr. 
J. D. Fitzgerald, Minister for Local Government and 
Public Health of New South Wales, made, in his opening 
address—a quite remarkable speech of its kind—reference 
to the extensive plans for the improvement of Sydney 
which at present are in process of preparation, to the 
general planning bills which have been drafted in nearly 
every Australian state, to the Greater Sydney and the 
Greater Brisbane Bills, finally to the creation of the garden 
suburb of Daceyville near Sydney, to Dr. Price’s scheme 
for a garden city at Darra, which was exposed and dis- 
cussed at the conference, and to the recent plan for the 
Mitcham suburb by Mr. Reade. In this connection, the 
international competition, which was held a number of 
years ago with a view to obtaining suggestive plans for an 
Australian Federal Capital, should not be forgotten. The 
official Transactions of the Conference will certainly, when 
forthcoming, give a more complete idea of the Australian 
aims and achievements. 

In Australia, as everywhere else, the great cities, with 
their often insufferable conditions, the consequence of 
indolence and neglect, are the primary objects of the aims 
of the city reformer. Though lacking first-hand knowledge 
of city conditions on the Australian continent, we should 
venture to suppose that, in regard to deficiencies, they 
will, in the essential, offer a pretty close parallel to those 
prevailing in the great urban agglomerations of this country. 
The abnormally rapid growth of the industrial and com- 
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mercial centers of a quickly developing “‘new land” will 
there, as here, have produced cities which not only appear 
to be, but really are, “substantiated negations of rational 
city-planning principles.” Incidentally, in the great cities 
of the Old World, the external appearance is generally 
better, but even in the most progressive ones, the actual 
conditions disguised behind a better exterior are only too 
often very much the same. Thus, this phenomenon be- 
ing world-wide, we are not at all surprised at hearing 
that Hobart and Perth are “two capitals which must 
be radically replanned in order to meet the demands of 
their future,” or that Sydney’s plan is out of date and 
her suburban roads a byword, or that Brisbane is a 
planless city. We know well what this “planless’’ im- 
ports and can sympathize with the sufferers. We can 
also sympathize with the Australian city-planning pion- 
eers who, in cheerfully shouldering the task of helping to 
relieve the suffering, voluntarily face the jeerings of the 
hostile and the sneers of the ignorant. As regards this 
special phase of the matter, Australian and American 
conditions are undoubtedly, again, very much alike, and 
they are on this point really different from those prevailing 
in the most progressive European countries. There, the 
recognition of city-planning as one of the fundamental 
problems of contemporary civilization is now so firmly 
rooted that its practical application is generally avowed, 
even among “the most practical men,” to be “perfectly 
good business.” There the city-planner is no longer 
derided, but he who wants to perpetuate standards of 
conduct fit for the Middle Ages will be laughed at. More- 
over, even in the most democratically governed European 
countries, the disastrous influence of party politics in 
matters of civic improvement is, as well known, infinites- 
imal compared to its paralyzing effect in the United States 
and, perhaps, also in Australia. The boundary-lines be- 
tween the various influences which in the New World 
counteract the development of a truly progressive civic 
spirit are, however, very difficult to draw. Ultimately, 
these influences may, all of them, be traceable to the widely 
prevalent conception of the rights of the individual as their 
main source, a conception which the European mind is 
inclined to stigmatize as antisocial, while fully aware of its 
being the consequence of a different historical development. 

In this connection it is very much worth while to quote 
one or two more passages from Mr. Fitzergerald’s address. 
Their slightly sarcastic tone allows us to look forward to the 
brilliant opportunity that will be offered to a satirical pen 
when, some time in the future, there will be written the 
history of the great city-planning movement whose begin- 
nings we witness; one of the most interesting chapters will 
have to be devoted to the gradual expansion of the idea of 
having town-planning become the spiritual possession of 
civilized humanity as a whole. “The heaviest task of the 
first conference,” said Mr. Fitzgerald, “‘was to convince a 
doubting public that we were not a mere board of dreamers 
and enthusiasts, aiming at impractical esthetic futilities; 
that we were, on the contrary, the true and undoubted hard- 
heads, who, from the standpoint even of the bawbee-saver, 
could stand the severest test of a Chamber of Commerce, or 
sustain the acid test of a board of directors of a Scottish 
bank. We had those amongst us who deemed it civic 
patriotism to deny facts about their cities which were but 
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too obvious to all others.” Again: “I leave out the esthetic 
or spiritual profit which enthusiasts see in a happier and 
healthier citizenship, born of a new and beautified environ- 
ment for the child and the man. But in actual cash there 
is money in city improvement. Alderman Milner Stephen, 
with Mr. Nesbitt, Town Clerk, and Mr. Solomon, the 
Treasurer of Sydney, will show you, in their paper, the 
financial soundness of Sydney’s improvement schemes 
which swept away foul slums, as with a magic broom, and 
gave us broad thoroughfares like Wentworth Avenue and 
Commonwealth Avenue, the widened Oxford Street and 
the improved market zone. And all this at no financial 
loss, and with an appreciable profit in improved health, 
a lowered death-rate, and in the natural growth of a proper 
civic pride.” 

Indeed, to the community, city-planning will always 
prove a financially good undertaking when in the hands of 
a stable efficient communal government and conducted 
along rational lines. The most valuable, because the most 
convincing, argument in its favor is offered by its econo- 
mic importance, and it is more than a matter of nice 
speculation to consider what the difference, from this 
viewpoint, might have been, if, ever since the great in- 
dustrial era began, about a hundred years ago, the well- 
handled guidance and control of city expansion had 
formed an integral part of the government of our munici- 
palities. When the purport of city-planning shall be more 


generally grasped in this spirit, if not earlier, its universal 
victory will no more be distant, and there is reason to 
believe that among those leading countries which will 
have done the greatest part of the heavy pioneering 
work one then will find the states of Australia.* 


*For a complete account of the Town Planning Conference in Bris- 
bane, we refer the reader to the expected official Transactions. A com- 
plete list of the subjects on the programme of the conference includes the 
a papers: 

Proposed Darra Industrial Garden City, adjacent to Brisbane— 
a ian to embody repatriation proposals for Queensland. 

2. Soldiers’ Settlements, covering repatriation in relation to the 
establishment of new industries for returned soldiers, and the town-plan- 
ning problems connected therewith. (Separate papers and schemes 
= by New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Queens- 
an 

3. Practical Town Planning, South Australia. 

- 5) Best methods of subdivision in Residential Areas (New South 
ales 

5. Housing, including Finance, Garden Suburbs, Structural Design, 
etc. (Victoria). 

6. Distribution of Parks, Playgrounds, and Other Open Spaces 
(Western Australia). 

. Regulation of Building by Zoning and Town Planning. 
South Wales). 

8. Classification, Design and Treatment of Roads in Town Plan- 
ning Scheme, with particular reference to the need for the codrdination 
of Public Service (Local Government Engineers of Australia). 

9g. The Work of the Municipal Engineer in Relation to Town Plan- 
ning (Local Government Engineers’ Institute of Australia). 

10. Methods of Financing Town Planning (New South Wales.) 

11. Domestic Architecture for Tropical and Sub-Tropical Australia 
(Queensland). 
ws 12. The Fundamental Principles of a Town Planning Bill (New South 

ales). 


(New 


Book Reviews 


The American Hospital of the Twentieth 


Century. By Edward F. Stevens. The Architect- 
ural Record Company, New York. $5. 


In “The American Hospital of the Twentieth Century,” 
Edward F. Stevens has produced a book which is destined 
to be of great value to the profession and to all who are 
interested in hospital construction. Only too often, after 
bitter experience, have hospital boards come to realize 
that, without special training, the most competent surgeon 
and the most competent architect do not know how to plan 
a hospital. The book will have more than justified its 
existence if it brings home to those planning to build the 
infinite possibilities in hospital planning, the thorough 
study of details required to produce satisfactory results, 
and the absolute necessity of familiarity with the technique 
of hospital administration and the care of patients. 

The author devotes his first chapter to the general con- 
sideration of group plans and gives a number of examples 
of modern hospitals in Europe and America. The chapter 
is of great interest; it is only to be regretted that this por- 
tion of the subject has not been discussed at greater 
length. The book treats at length of the ward unit, the 
backbone of the hospital, and the portion of the hospital, 
the successful planning of which most interests the patient. 
The various items comprising the ward unit are described, 
with their relative importance from the point of view of 
the care of the patient and the simplification of service, 
and the points brought out are illustrated by many interest- 


ing examples; it is a sign of the modern tendency toward 
small wards that, of all the ward-plans shown, only two 
call for twenty-four-bed wards, and the great majority 
contain from four to sixteen beds. 

The detailed description of the medical unit, in which 
most of the examples shown are drawn from European 
hospitals, is of especial interest, for the necessary develop- 
ment of this service for reconstruction work among the 
wounded will be a lasting benefit to the civilian population. 
Other chapters treat at length, with many detailed plans, 
of the operating, maternity, and children’s departments, 
the psychopathic and contagious services. This last 
chapter is of great interest, as it shows the logical develop- 
ment of the isolation service from the first bold experiment 
by Drs. Roux and Martin, and Florentin Martin, the 
architect, in the Pasteur Hospital in Paris, made less than 
twenty years ago, which has revolutionized the planning 
of all contagious hospitals. A very interesting chapter 
treats of special departments of the hospital, pathological, 
X-ray, etc., with instructive plans of out-patient dispen- 
saries. 

The most valuable portion of the book, to the average 
architect, is that which treats of the small hospital of 
from fifteen to seventy-five beds, in which sacrifices and 
compromises must be made at every turn and where the 
architect has before him a far more difficult problem than 
in the larger institution. Mr. Stevens shows some most 
helpful solutions of the problems presented by this type of 
hospital. Interesting plans are also shown for nurses’ 
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residences, and the author makes a strong plea for the 
separate building, in which the nurse, when her hours of 
duty are over, shall be entirely free from the hospital 
atmosphere, and in which, through its division into single 
rooms, the nurses who spend two or three years of hard 
work in the institution, may spend them in homelike 
surroundings and with reasonable privacy. 

The kitchen and laundry are treated in detail, and are 
followed by invaluable chapters on heating, ventilating, 
and plumbing, and details of construction and equipment. 
On these matters, Mr. Stevens, from his long practical 
experience, is able to furnish many useful hints. 

The concluding chapters treat of hospital landscape 
work and war hospitals, in connection with which the writer 
has had the good fortune to work with Mr. Stevens and 
appreciate his thorough knowledge of his subject. Taken 
as a whole, the book will be of value to any architect who 
is interested in hospital work; while it does not pretend 
to be a guide enabling the architect without previous 
experience to become in cne week an expert on hospital 
planning, it will be a great help to everyone who approaches 
seriously the very complicated problem of designing a 
hospital to meet the exacting requirements of modern 
medical and surgical practice. Cuarces But er. 


A History of Architecture. By Fiske Kimball and 
George Harold Edgell. Harper & Brothers, New York 
and London. $3.50. 

This is one of a series of histories of art edited by Prof. 
George Henry Chase, of Harvard University, and deserves 
a prominent place among the shorter histories of archi- 
tecture. The portions of the book dealing with ancient 
and modern times, and with the architecture of the Far 
East, were written by Mr. Kimball; the part between, 
covering the Middle Ages, was written by Mr. Edgell. 
Even if the Preface had not accredited the different parts 
to the different authors, the difference in viewpoint and 
treatment would make it quite apparent to the reader that 
two men had more or less independently produced the 
book. Mr. Kimball has written good history as history is 
usually written, an archeological, chronological record of 
events, rather academic and cold, as for instance: 

“With the transference of the seat of government to 
Memphis, a little south of modern Cairo, began the first 
of the great flowerings of Egyptian art. Under the kings 
of the Third Dynasty the royal tombs gradually took the 
form of pyramids, and with the first king of the Fourth 


News 


Architectural Conditions in France 


A correspondent sends us a brief report of a re- 
cent meeting of the Société des Architectes Diplémes, 
at Paris, held to discuss what could be done to assist the 
returning architects to take up their practice, as well as 
to consider what should be done toward safeguarding the 
architectural developments of the reconstruction period. 
The general plan discussed at the meeting was based upon 
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Dynasty, Khufu, came the culmination of Memphite 
architecture in the Great Pyramid at Gizeh.” 

Mr. Edgell, on the other hand, has written good history 
as history should more often be written, with archeology 
somewhat tempered and softened, readable, and bringing 
back to life the times described. Speaking of the early 
manifestations of Gothic in the parish church of Mori- 
enval, he says: 

“If we but walked from the north aisle of Morienval 
to the apsidal ambulatory of that church, we might see a 
transverse arch not only stilted that its crown may approach 
the crown of the vault, but also for the same reason pointed. 
With this observation we should pass, however, from the 
consideration of Romanesque to that of Gothic archi- 
tecture.” 

There is this little sidelight on the socialistic character 
of medieval building: “. . . the Gothic cathedral, like 
the Romanesque, was the expression not of an architect, 
or a patron, but of a community. It is significant that, 
though archeology has often published the names of the 
architects or magistri operarii, of the great Gothic cathe- 
drals, these names are almost universally unfamiliar and 
unnoted. The cathedrals of Amiens and Rheims are as 
well known as those of Florence and Rome, yet people who 
would be ashamed not to know about Brunelleschi or 
Bramante would look blank at the mention of Robert de 
Luzarches or Jean-le-Loup. In a sense Gothic art is strongly 
socialistic.” 

Again there is a lucid statement like the following: 
“The evolution of Gothic from Romanesque may be traced 
by the gradual acceptance of revealed structure as the most 
important aid to esthetic effect.” 

The reaction which comes from reading Mr. Edgell’s 
history is much more exhilarating than that which comes 
from reading Mr. Kimball’s. 

Although illustrations are quite numerous, it is to be 
regretted that there are not more to include all the im- 
portant buildings mentioned in the text. This would have 
been really worth while. 

The plan of the book is comprehensive and the whole is 
quite up to date. The chapters on Modern and American 
Architecture are unusually extensive. Its chronological 
summaries and lengthy bibliographical notes should make 
this history a valuable textbook, while the glossary should 
make it easily available for lay readers as well as student 


beginners.—B. J. L. 


Notes 


the formation of a central bureau, or guild, the members 
of which should be confined to diplomes, with other archi- 
tects admissible as an associate of a diplome. The central 
office would be furnished with draughtsmen, superintend- 
ents, verificateurs, and the returning architect would take 
his work to the central office and use it as though it were 
his own, there guiding the studies and the draughting, 
interviewing the client, and in general, conducting his 
practice through this medium. At present, draughtsmen 
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in France are said to be either architects out of practice, 
or students seeking work. The latter must, however, con- 
tinue their studies and apply for their diplomas. 

It was considered that many individuals and com- 
munities would entrust their work to the central society, 
which would, in turn, allot it according to the respective 
fitness of the members. In other words, the central office 
would act as a clearing-house for new work, but assuming 
no responsibility. In the devastated regions, there would be 
sub-offices, handled in the same manner but codrdinated 
with the central office. Objections were raised, of course, 
since all recognized the possible loss of individuality 
under such a plan. Further details will be awaited with 
great interest. 


Post-War Program in San Francisco 
Chapter 


At the last meeting of the Chapter, the Chair an- 
nounced that it was desirable that the Chapter proceed 
with a program for the reconstruction period, and that, 
pending the receipt of the Institute’s program, it should 
inaugurate a program of its own dealing with local condi- 
tions. This would be supplementary to the Institute’s 
program and would also constitute a useful service. The 
subjects outlined for consideration were: A revision of the 
San Francisco building laws, standardizing specifications to 
meet local conditions, architectural education in the public 
schools, particularly the vocational and evening schools, and 
public information regarding the profession of architecture. 


Architects’ Fees for Housing Schemes 


The following Scale drawn up by the R. I. B. A. Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes Committee in consultation 
with the Allied Societies has been approved and issued by 
the Council of the Royal Institute. 

In fixing the Scale of Charges for the development of 
land, or for Housing Schemes, special arrangement will 
usually be required according to circumstances, but for 
ordinary cases the following are the charges: 


(a) Housing Schemes and Laying-out Estates. 

For the preparation of a plan or scheme from existing maps, show- 
ing roads, building plots, and buildings in block, and including conferences 
with officials of local authorities, but not including surveying, levelling, 
contouring, or the preparation of detailed plans of buildings, the re- 
—— is as follows:— 

a SEE ee £2 2s per acre 
ee a ae £1 ‘1s per acre 
OS See re ee £o 5s per acre 
Minimum charge, 25 guineas. 


(b) Roads and Sewers. 


For preparing working drawings and specification of roads and sewers, 
obtaining tenders and advising on the same and in the preparation of 
contract, furnishing to the contractor one copy of the drawings and 
specification, general supervision as before defined, issuing certificates, 
and passing and certifying the accounts, the charge is 5 per cent upon the 
cost of the works. Should the works not proceed after the preparation 
of the drawings and specification, the charge is 3 per cent upon the 
estimated cost. 


(c) Buildings in Housing Schemes. 

_jn Housing Schemes the charge is § per cent on the first 12 peraen, 

4 per cent on the next 60, 1 % per cent upon the remainder. This 

pd, covers the ordinary variations in type of house and such alone 
modifications as are made to avoid monotony in appearance. Where the 
Local Authority assumes responsibility for the supervision and carry- 
ing out of the work these fees may be reduced by one-third. 

This scale is not necessarily applicable if the carrying-out of the work 


. effected in instalments and consequently deferred over a long period 
of years. 
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New Members Elected to the Institute 


Louis Baeder, 1012 Securities Building, Seattle, Wash., 
Washington State Chapter. 

Joseph H. W. Bradney, 10 W. Huron St., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Buffalo Chapter. 

Frank G. Churchill, 1102 Hennen Building, New Orleans, 
La., Louisiana Chapter. 

Paul A. Davis, 3d, 1713 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Philadelphia. 

Otto R. Eggers, 2348 University Ave., New York City, 
New York Chapter. 

A. F. Gilbert, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City, Brooklyn 
Chapter. 

Charles Willis Gilmore, G St. and Godfrey Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Philadelphia Chapter. 

William G. Herbst, 721-722 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Wisconsin Chapter. 

Stanley F. Kadow, 451 Mitchell St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Wisconsin Chapter. 

Eugene J. Lang, 477 Fifth Ave., New York City, New 
York Chapter. 

Frederick John Manley, 625 Holston National Bank Build- 
ing, Knoxville, Tennessee, Louisville Chapter. 

Edward Fairfax Neild, Shreveport, La., Louisiana Chapter. 

G. Lloyd Preacher, Augusta, Ga., Georgia Chapter. 

Oran Winthrop Rice, 8 W. goth St., New York City, 
New York Chapter. 

Paul D. Richardson, 727 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash., 
Washington State Chapter. 

William W. Slack, 144 E. State St., Trenton, N. J., New 
Jersey Chapter. 

Charles S. Wood, 19 W. Huron, Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo 
Chapter. 


New Firms and Associations 


Mr. William H. Gompert, of New York City, announces 
that Mr. Lauritz Lauritzen, formerly practising archi- 
tecture on his own account, has now become associated 
with him at his office, 171 Madison Avenue. 


What Is a Builder? 


Recently, the Milwaukee Chapter was asked by the 
Mayor of that city, in connection with a certain matter, to 
define the word “builder.” The Special Committee, 
Messrs. Brust and De Gelleke, appointed by the Chapter, 
advised the Mayor at some length, but with the general 
conclusion that “‘a contractor for any branch of work in 
the building industry may be called a builder.” The Mayor 
replied that this information was not sufficiently specific, 
and raised the question as to whether a painter would also 
be called a builder. To this, reply was made by Mr. Rose 
as follows: 

“The definition, given to the Mayor was not an attempt 
to limit the application of the term ‘Builder’ to one who 
actually does construction work with boards and bricks, 
but was intended to bring out the fact that a painter is 
a component part of the much-diversified building 
industry, and therefore has his recognized and indispen- 
sable place in that industry. 

“Whether the term ‘Builder,’ as used in the law creat- 
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ing the office of Building Inspector, is intended to mean 
only an actual worker with building materials, or is elastic 
enough to embrace the broader definition, is a question 
which I should dislike to be called upon to decide.” 

This raises an interesting question at a time when 
building terminology is undergoing sharp scrutiny. 


Registration in New York State 


There will be two opportunities during 1919 for archi- 
tects to be admitted to practice in New York state by 
examination. Examinations held in various cities will be 
open to candidates, who shall have previously qualified, 
on January 29 to February 1, and on June 1 to 3. Can- 
didates may obtain copies of the Registration Law and 
an outline of the examination by addressing, 

Dr. A. S. Downinc, 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 


The Philadelphia Chapter Looks Forward 


Forty-one men sat down to the informal dinner preced- 
ing the last meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter. At its 
conclusion, President Sinkler addressed the meeting 
briefly, saying that it was hoped to have the Chapter 
meetings for 1919 devoted largely to a discussion of the 
social, economic, and political aspects of the practice of 
architecture. It was in that vein that Dwight H. Perkins, 
of Chicago, addressed the meeting, saying, in part: 

“The discussions around the cracker-barrel of the old 
crossroads store represented a homely but wholesome form 
of democracy, wherein each man had the same opportunity 
for speech. In like manner, the colonial period of New 
England marked a high development of social and political 
development and democracy; for the town meeting, where 
everybody was given an equal chance to speak, was 
essentially democracy in action. And the life in the New 
England kitchen of those days was also democratic in 
its nature. Nowadays, in our work (for example, in the 
Bureau of Housing of the Emergency Fleet Corporation), 
we think we are promoting social science, and we are 
asked to work and plan for the future. But we make the 
mistake of putting adjectives before our towns, when we 
speak of them; as soon as we begin to talk of industrial 
planning, we indulge in segregation. If we are to work 
with social vision and social sense, let us drop industrial 
towns, and develop towns. The architect’s function is to 
plan, construct, and design—please note the order—and 
to discharge his function with best results, he should widen 
and increase his knowledge, his resourcefulness and his 
vision, to keep pace with the growing ideas and require- 
ments of the community. The village or town school now- 
adays should include an assembly hall, a department of 
industrial and domestic science, a kindergarten, a natato- 
rium, and gymnasium, and recreation-rooms. And there 
should be something akin to a forum, to which the peo- 
ple may come with the knowledge that it belongs to 
everybody, and where a safety-valve can be furnished in 
the freest expression of speech and thought. 

“It is hoped that the architect may come to be respected 
as an authority on simple and practical matters; for 
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instance, that he may know beyond question that houses 
cannot be rented unless certain facilities are provided, 
both within and without. Amongst professional problems 
of the present is that of advertising; which, if done pro- 
perly, is right. Advertising is, after all, a part of our public 
relations, and the public is entitled to the information 
provided in that form. What can the architect do to 
increase his service? His relation to the community should 
be one of understanding, of codperation, of active influence 
in the social and economic life of the community in which 
he lives. Let him take a share in politics, vote in the 
primaries, show an active interest in public questions, help 
legislation in every possible way that is open to him. Very 
frequently the most effective way to serve the community 
is in codperation with the politicians, and we should not 
neglect the opportunity.” 

Mr. Bright, Chairman of the Civic Betterment Com- 
mittee, spoke briefly of the work done by the Chapter 
through his Committee in the scheme of developing the 
industrial and transportation facilities of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 


The Building Problem in Switzerland 


The effect of war upon the small neutral countries, such 
as Switzerland, is illustrated in the report of a committee 
of architects of the Swiss Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects, specially designated for a study of the question of 
rents. It appears, from the report, that property owners 
have had to bear a heavy war-burden which they have been 
unable to recoup through a raising of rents. The com- 
mittee dealt with the question under three heads: Interest 
on loans; Taxes and Insurance; Repairs. 

The interest charge on loans has risen from 4 and 4% 
per cent before the war, to 5 per cent. Taxes have steadily 
increased, with no prospect of abatement, and with every 
indication of an increase in the future. The cost of repairs 
has increased by a figure quoted at 83 per cent, but the 
data upon which it is based does not include major repairs. 
The cost of these, the report indicates, has increased to an 
even greater extent, while it is also pointed out that the 
shortage of materials and the consequent use of inferior 
products also add to the troubles of the property owner. 

Apparently, it has been impossible to increase rents in 
Switzerland. In Berne it seems to have been prohibited 
by law, while in other localities, due to general economic 
conditions, no increase of rents was possible. Naturally, 
the effect has been to discourage building of any kind. 
The report concludes with the statement that property 
owners must be allowed to increase their rentals. 


The Editor of the Journal to Make First 


Hand Studies of Post-War 
Europe 


Problems in 


The Editor of the Journal has sailed for Europe, to be 
absent some weeks. There, in his capacity as Secretary of 
the Post-War Committee, and as a special agent of the 
Department of Labor, he will undertake a study of many 
post-war problems affecting both the building industry as 
a whole, and the architectural profession in particular. 
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Housing on the American Federation 
of Labor Program 


There are two significant items in the program put 
forward by the Committee on Reconstruction of the 
American Federation of Labor as made up about the middle 
of January. One of these provides for legislation taxing 
unused land not cultivated by the owner and giving aid 
in the allotment of home building on the public domain. 

The other item provides for the inauguration of a plan 
in which the Government should construct model homes for 
workers and use a system of credits by which employees 
may borrow funds to build homes. 


The Housing Division of the 
During 


To THE Epiror oF THE Journat A. I. A.: 

Dear Sir:—At this time when those who have partici- 
pated in the work of Government departments during the 
war are rapidly returning to private life, it seems proper 
to make some formal record in the Journal of the architects 
who have thus served in various: ways to meet the war- 
time emergency. 

The Journal has listed, from time to time, those who 
were in the Army or Navy and has made frequent reference 
to architects holding positions of prominence in the U. S. 
Housing Corporation and the Housing Division of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. I fear, however, that not 
sufficient credit has been given (irrespective of Institute 
membership) to the many men who, frequently at great 
personal sacrifice, carried on the great bulk of the work. 

In order that this injustice may be in part rectified, I 
would give, herewith, the names of sixty or seventy 
practising architects, draughtsmen, and men engaged in 
town-planning work, who were connected in varying 
capacities with the ‘housing work in the shipyards as 
members of the office staff of the Production Bureau, 
Housing Division, Emergency Fleet Corporation, U. S. 
S. B. 


Abel, V. D., Philadelphia. Assistant Supervisor Designs. 
Ackerman, F. L., New York. Chief Design Branch. 

Ackerman, F. I., New York. Assistant Supervisor Materials. 
Albro, James, New York. Superintendent Materials Purchase. 
Appledorn, J. R., New York. Assistant Supervisor Records. 
Bannister, Wm. P., New York. Assistant to Chief Production. 
Bishop, Samuel R., New York. Specification Expert. 

Bolton, Chas. L. , Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Cass, A. C., New York. Design Branch. 

Campbell, james, New York. Superintendent Construction. 
Christopher, Edward E., St. Louis. Town Planning. 

Church, Walter S., Chicago. Supervisor of Plans. 

Cooke, H. G. » ates Wilkes- Barre, Pa., Assistant Supervisor Costs. 
Derby, Richard B., Boston. Project "Supervisor. 

Dobbins, Albert N., Philadelphia. Assistant Chief Progress Engineer. 
Dixon, a H., New York. Design Branch. 

Englehardt, Chas. P., New York. Design Branch. 

Esser, Paul F., Chicago. Assistant Supervisor Materials. 
Fletcher, J. Alan, New York. Design Branch. 

Goldstone, L. A., New York. Project Supervisor. 

Gilchrist, Edwin ’B. Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Goodwillie, Frank, ‘New York. Deputy Chief Production. 
Guthridge, Richard J., Philadelphia. Assistant Supervisor Materials. 
Glenn, Gerald S. , Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Haldeman, B. A., Philadelphia. Chief Town Planning. 

Heelam, John , New York. Design Branch. 

Humans, Wm. M., Glendale, Cal. Town Planning. 


NOTES 


The history of housing experience throughout the 
world shows that government credits, at low rates of 
interest, whether direct or fostered through private agencies 
do no more than to offer temporary palliation in providing 
decent houses for workers. The suggestion made that the 
Government should in some way deal with the land prob- 
lem goes direct to the heart of the question. With the 
right use of land there would never be any housing prob- 
lem. To correct the present difficulty it may be necessary, 
however, temporarily to provide for credits at low rates. 

We are bound, as time goes on, to see an increasing 
recognition in this country of the futility of trying to adopt 
the palliative measures of Europe. 


Emergency Fleet Corporation 
the War 


Humble, Albert, New York. Chief Specification Division. 
Herr, Ralph, Carlisle, Pa., Progress Engineer. 

a Win. Templeton, San Diego, Cal. Design Branch. 
ohnson, Clarence G., Chicago. Assistant Supervisor Costs. 
Karcher, Walter T., Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Klein, Eugene S., St. Louis. Project Supervisor. 

Kohn, Robert D., New York. Chief of Production. 
Lackey, Ben. H., ’Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Lewis, H. Schell, New York. Design Branch. 

Lohman, Karl B., Philadelphia. Town Planning. 
Mathesius, Fred jr., New Fork. Chief Project Supervisors. 
Mulliken, H. B., Pelham, N. Y. Supervisor Costs. 
Mackintosh, Alexander, New York. Design Branch. 
Manard, R. P., Chicago. Design Branch. 

Mann, M. M., Boston. Design Branch. 

Mayer, Max F., New York. Design Branch. 

Miller, Geo. H., Brookline, Mass. Town Planning. 
Mullgardt, W. Oscar, St. Louis. Design Branch. 

Pingrey, R. E., Highiand Park, Ill. Supervisor Labor. 
Perkins, Dwight H., Chicago. ‘Assistant to Supervisor Designs. 
Ritchie, George, Boston. Project Supervisor. 

Rutherford, George, Philadelphia. wn Planning. 

Russell, E. T., St. Louis. Deputy Chief Production. 

Selzer, Louis J., St. Louis. Design Branch. 

Seifel, Jos. A., Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Stacy- Judd Robert B., Minot, Dak. Project Supervisor. 

Steinmetz, Welcome R., Greenwich, Conn. Estimator. 

Thomas, A. J., New York. Supervising Architect. 

Upjohn, Hobart B., New York. Assistant to Chief of Production. 

Virion, C. C., New York. Design Branch. 

Vollmer, Cc. A., New York. Assistant Supervisor Materials. 
Wachendorf, Eugene, Atlanta, Ga. Project Supervisor. 

Walker, Hobart A., New York. Design Branch. 

Walter, La Birmingham, Ala. Design Branch. 

Waid, D. Everett, New York. Deputy Chief Production. 
Wein, Alfred C., New York. Design Branch. 

Woods, N. M., New York. Design Branch. 

Wood, Jerome F., Rochester, N. Y. Project Superintendent. 
Wightman, Edgar A., Philadelphia. Project Superintendent. 
Wright, Henry, St. Louis. Assistant Town Planning. 

Zlouowick, Esperidiaio, Philadelphia. Design Branch. 


It is not my desire to make any distinction between 
these men with regard to the relative importance of their 
positions or their accomplishments. Indeed such an 
attempt at discrimination would surely be impossible. 
Each and every one showed evidence of devotion and 
loyalty to the cause that deserves mention. This was also 
the case with the several hundred construction experts, 
engineers, and superintendents connected with my division. 

The publication of this list of architects and “town 
planners” in the Journal will, in itself, be an act of justice 
and will serve as an historic record. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert D. Koun. 

























































































Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 





In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 


BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS & SPECIFICATIONS, FIRE-PREVENTION, MATERIALS & METHODS, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 
(For index of subjects previously treated, see Index on page 43 and consult the General Index in Structural Service Book, Vol. 1) 


An Outline for 1919 


The Institute, at its Fifty-first Convention, 
adopted a resolution’ which prescribed the fol- 
lowing duties for the Committee on Structural 
Service: 

“The duties of the Committee on Structural Service 
shall be to codrdinate and correlate structural phases of 
the Institute’s activities and to codperate with departments 
of the Federal Government, states, and municipalities and 
with affiliated organizations in matters where the Insti- 
tute may properly render service toward improvements in 
structural materials, their safe and efficient application, 
and toward higher ideals in providing for the health, 
safety, and comfort of the occupants of all buildings, . .” 


These duties, broadly speaking, relate to 
activities in the field covered by the second of 
the three classifications into which the Execu- 
tive Council of the Post-War Committee on 
Architectural Practice has divided the work of 
that Committee: 


“The relation of architecture to other trades and pro- 
fessions, and to the building industry generally.” 


The formulation of a permanent policy and 
plan for the work of the Committee on Struct- 
ural Service, therefore, must necessarily be the 
outgrowth of the program finally adopted by 
the Post-War Committee. There is yet another 
reason why the program of the Committee on 
Structural Service must follow rather than 
precede that of the Post-War Committee. 
President Kimball, in speaking to the Fifty- 
first-Convention, said: 


“In the country that raises your corn and your wheat, 
the farmer takes care of his spade; the Journal is our spade. 
I hand this message to you—take care of it. It is the thing 
with which we shall either dig ourselves in, or be left on 
the wrong side of the top, never to go over, if we do not 
make of the Journal all that we can.” 

The Committee on Structural Service is one of the users 
of that spade and must “take care of it.” The Post-War 
Committee is also a user, the most important user, of the 
“spade.” The two must codperate in using it so that it 
shall yield the utmost in plan and in accomplishment. 

But the temporary inactivity of the Committee on 
Structural Service does not make necessary a corresponding 


suspension of the Structural Service Department. There 
is a vast amount of work to be done toward stabilizing 
the building industry, and the responsibility for assuming 
a share of this work rests on all alike. Now is the time to 
make such work count to the utmost; now, while the 
future is still plastic in our hands and may be moulded 
from the experience of the last four years. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield, in addressing the 
Industrial Conference at Atlantic City said: “‘Our foreign 
trade of the future must be built on scrupulously honest 
representation.” With equal justification, the Secretary 
might have said the same thing of the development of our 
future domestic trade. Our thoughts, in this connection, 
focus on advertising as it has been done in the building 
industry. It is not enough that the superlative be elim- 
inated from the claims for a product. The maker should 
be discouraged from claiming a field of usefulness for his 
product to which it is ill-suited or in which it has proved 
uneconomical or unserviceable. 

There is a body of truth with respect to the service 
performance of every product upon which the advertised 
claims should be based. It is the truth, moreover, and 
not the enthusiastically optimistic speculations of the 
manufacturer or proprietor of an article, that the architect 
wants. For the benefit of both the readers of the Journal 
and the advertisers, the Editors propose to develop the 
fundamental relationship which exists between the adver- 
tising and the Structural Service Department. This will be 
done mainly through the publication of short authoritative 
discussions on the characteristics of materials, and the 
service conditions which the possession of those character- 
istics renders the product able to meet satisfactorily. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of stand- 
ards as a means of facilitating the intelligent selection of 
materials and methods for predetermined results. The 
Structural Service Department will be devoted in part to 
encouraging standardization, and to giving publicity to 
standards established either by industrial groups or jointly 
by professional and industrial societies. Wherever possible, 
the considerations underlying the standard adopted will 
be given, together with the arguments for its recognition 
and use. Many of the standards which were formulated 
and would have been adopted, had the war continued, 
provided for most desirable economies. They should now 
be established by general agreement and consent. One 
such case, is the attempt to effect as a war-conserva- 
tion measure certain changes in the standard manufactur- 
ing practice for rubber insulated wire and cable. Much 
valuable work of this character was done during the 
war, but has not been recorded. It is our purpose to 


record it, and to encourage its continuation to a service- 
able end. 
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General Index to Structural Service Department 


Light-face numerals refer to information published in the Journal during 1918. Black-face serials refer to the Structural Service Book, 
olume I, a copy of which is in the possession of every ove, engineer, builder, or manufacturer who subscribes to the Fournal. 
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FINANCES 





Ml 


How to Borrow Money 
for Building 


—. that the war is over, S. W. Straus & Co. are prepared to loan money 
to aid in financing new building operations in our larger cities, such as 


New, well located office, loft, apartment, commercial 
and hotel structures. Industrial plants owned by 
prosperous corporations with established records of 
earnings in amounts not less than $250,000. 


We are amply equipped to play our part in financing the great era of 
new construction now about to open. Architects, engineers, builders, 
and all contemplating construction operations of magnitude should 
write for our booklet explaining the operations of the Stsaus Plan for 
assisting in financing real estate improvements. Ask for 


Booklets A-21 


S.W.STRAUS & GO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 
STRAUS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











OV ER the DRAWING BOARD 


A Draftsmen’s Handbook, by BEN J. LUBSCHEZ, F.A.I.A. 
131 pages, 5" « 7\%" 31 illustrations Q full-page plates 


CONTENTS 


Drafting Room, Equipment, Instruments. Sketches, Exhibition Drawings, Water 
Mounting of Paper and Drawings. Colors, Perspective. 
Tracing Paper and Tracing Cloth. Filing of Drawings and Plates. 


; Photography. 
Geometrical Short-Cuts The Reproductive Processes, Photo- 
Lettering, Titling, Numbering. 


Engraving, Etching, Wood Engrav- 
Working Drawings, Indication, Lines. ing, Lithography. 


Being a gathering of things learned from experience and chats “Over the Drawing 
Board,” this book should prove of great inspiration and value to every draftsman. It 
brings the experience and methods Jaue men from offices in all parts of the country 
together for ready reference, besides containing information of interest to draftsmen, 
though outside the routine of the drafting room. Price $2.00, Postpaid. 


Order from 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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